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MARTINIQUE 


And France’s Other West Indian Islands 


Pertinent Facts About the Commerce, 
Basic Economy, and Prospects of the 
Wartime “Caribbean Tornado Center” 


By Harry N. Stark, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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HE FRENCH WEST INDIES—con- 
T sisting of Martinique and Guade- 
Joupe, and of the five smaller islands or 
island groups, La Desirade, Iles des 
Saintes, Marie Galante, St. Barthelemy, 
and St. Martin—frequentiy have made 
headlines since the armistice between 
France and Germany in 1940. 


Martinique’s Fort-de-France harbor, 
covering 15 square miles of landlocked 
deep water and once the strategic base 
for the ships of the French West Indies 
squadron, contains the piers, dry-dock, 
and machine shops necessary to the 
needs of a large fleet. There since 1940, 
under the surveillance of the British and 
United States navies, have lain at anchor 
the French cruiser Emile Bertin, the air- 
craft carrier Bearn, the training ship 
Jeanne d’Arc, and a number of merchant 
ships and tankers. 

And in an ancient fortress behind 
Port-de-France lies deposited a huge 
quantity of gold, variously estimated at 
from $200,000,000 to almost $1,000,000,000 
deared from the Banque de France on 
the eve of the armistice. On the out- 
skirts of Fort-de-France, covered with 
tarpaulins, rest also 105 military aircraft 
which were en route from Halifax to 
France when the armistice was con- 
duded. 


The Act of Habana 


These islands form links in the chain 
of Caribbean islands that guard the en- 
tance to the Panama Canal. As such, 
their allegiance to a power that had fallen 
inder the domination of the Axis made 
them subject to the Act of Habana. The 
ut, promulgated at the Habana Confer- 
tice of American Ministers of Foreign 
Mfairs, stipulated that “if a non-Ameri- 
tan State shall directly or indirectly at- 
tempt to replace another non-American 
State in sovereignty—over any territory 
heated in America—such territory shall 


tutomatically come under the provisions Courtesy Life Magazine 
this convention.” Street scene in Fort-de-France, Martinique’s picturesque capital. 
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Courtesy Life Magazine 


Sugar workers in Martinique rum factory push around the chopped-up cane 


Geography 


The French West Indies consist of two 
principal areas, Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, and the five smaller islands or 
island’ groups, Marie Galante, La 
Desirade, Iles des Saintes, St. Barthe- 
lemy, and the southern part of St. Mar- 
tin, which form political dependencies of 
Guadeloupe. 

Guadeloupe, the largest island, in 
reality comprises two land areas, Basse- 
Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by a 
mangrove swamp and a narrow tidal 
channel and linked by a bridge and a 
road over the swamp. These twin islands 
lie between the Leeward and the Wind- 
ward groups of British islands, south of 
Montserrat and north of Dominica. 

The second largest, and best known of 
the islands, Martinique, lies among the 
Windward group of British islands be- 
tween Dominica and St. Lucia. 

The small islands of Marie Galante, 
La Desirade, and the Iles des Saintes 
archipelago lie close to Guadeloupe, 
while St. Barthelemy and St. Martin lie 
to the north of the British Leeward 
islands and just south of the Anegada 
Passage. 


Topography and Climate 


Volcanic mountains, cut by forest-cov- 
ered ravines and steep slopes, cover two- 
thirds of Martinique. Plains, most nu- 
merous and extensive in the south, make 


up the remaining one-third of the total 
area. In Guadeloupe, the larger island, 
Basse-Terre, is high and rugged, with 
an irregular coastline, but no good har- 
bors. 
has low altitude and more level lands. 
The rivers of Basse-Terre are swift- 
flowing and cut through deep ravines and 


Grande-Terre, on the contrary, 
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are characterized by numerous water. 
falls. Grande-Terre, with a drier cli- 
mate and more porous soil, has no all. 
season streams. The smaller islands in 
the group consist mostly of dry lime. 
stone formations attaining altitudes not 
exceeding 1,000 feet. 

Climate is equable. Mean temperg. 
tures range from 70° to 80° depen 
upon elevation. Average annual rainfaj} 
varies from 69 inches to 87 inches, 


Density of Population 


The French West Indies, with a totg 
area of 1,072 square miles, have a com. 
bined population of 565,000, distribute: 











es, 
Area, 2 

Popu in sity 

Island 

lation | Square per 

miles | S4uare 

mile 
elie 

Martinique 255, 000 885 

Guadeloupe 277, 000 583 a 
Marie-Galant« 22, 500 58] 38 
St. Martin (French part 4, 400 20) Py 
St. Barthelemy 2, 500 10 DY 
lles des Saintes 1, 900 5 380 
La Desirade 1, 700 ll 14 
sas | a 
Total 165, OOO ae 82 
Approximately 5 percent of the population is whiff 
or of mixed races Mulattoesand Negroes account forthe 


remainder 


The population of Martinique has more 
than doubled in the last century. 

The population of Guadeloupe and its 
dependencies increased from 107,226 in- 
habitants in 1790 (approved census of 
July 29, 1790, by the Director Genera] of 
the King’s Domains) to 139,000 in 1873, 
to 158,660 in 1889, to 170,000 in 1897, to 
230,000 in 1921, to 243,000 in 1926, and to 
310,000 in 1939. 

While the density is not outstanding 
as West Indian populations go, density 
figures based upon total area often mis- 
lead. The French West Indies, like 
Puerto Rico and the Windward and Lee. 
ward Islands, are mountainous and vol- 
canic, spotted with arid stretches. Only 





On the coast of the island of Marie Galante 
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a portion of their total area is arable. 
Barbados, level and rolling, with almost 
all of its area under cultivation, shows 
a density of 1,163 compared with 527 for 
the French islands. But it is doubtful if 
more than one-third of the area of the 
French West Indies is arable. If this 
estimate is correct, the number of in- 
habitants per arable square mile becomes 
1,581! 

So high a density in a country entirely 
wricultural is incompatible with proper 
tutritional and health standards. A 
number of countries whose people live 
ma much higher standard have popu- 
lations of greater density but all have 
a industrial development depending 
pon heavy imports of materials from 
ther parts and heavy exports of proc- 
tssed articles. 

















Malnutrition 


The malnutrition of the peasant of 
the French West Indies is qualitative 
rather than quantitative. Like nearly all 
ifthe Caribbean area, the French islands 
foduce many foods which grow wild and 
may be had for the picking. But a diet 
onsisting only of these items is lacking 
it proteins, fats, and certain essential 
tilamins which, in the French islands, 
te today only to be found in imported 
. There is a wide incidence of defi- 
oni diseases due to badly balanced 


Basic Economy 


Blueprints of world international econ- 
}y catalog the French West Indies as 
7® agricultural export area, concen- 
ire upon production for export of 
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Panorama of a portion of the city and harbor of Fort-de-France. 





sugar and rum, and depending for a 
great part of its food requirements and 
for all of its nonfood requirements upon 
imports. The chief export, sugar, nor- 
mally enjoys a protected market in the 
mother country, France, its high pro- 
duction costs making competition in free 
world markets impossible. 


This blueprint portrays, however, 
money economy only. The islands, apart 
from the acreage devoted to export crops, 
contain many small subsistence farms on 
which the natives grow food crops for 
their own use. Although these peasants, 
numbering about 90 percent of the en- 
tire population, have through the years 
become accustomed to consume imported 
dried fish and vegetable oils, their per 
capita consumption thereof is small, and 
their dependence upon imports, both 
food and nonfood, is much less pro- 
nounced than that of the small upper- 
bracket minority. 


Prior to the outbreak of World War II, 
more than 98 percent of the islands’ ex- 
ports went to France, which in turn sup- 
plied the islands with two-thirds of their 
imports. 


Pastoral Activities 


Pastoral activities in Martinique are 
concentrated largely in its southern sec- 
tion. Some pastoral activity is also car- 
ried on in Guadeloupe. According to an 
inventory in 1937, livestock in Martinique 
numbered 44,000 cattle, 30,000 sheep, 
30,000 hogs, 25,000 goats, 15,000 horses, 
15,000 mules, and 2,000 asses. An esti- 
mate of livestock in Guadeloupe in 1934 
showed 23,000 cattle, 7,000 sheep, 45,000 
hogs, 3,200 horses, 5,500 mules, and 
20,000 asses. 
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Courtesy Life Magazine 


Forest Resources 


Martinique’s timber, covering roughly 
20 percent of its area, is of importance 
only as a covering to prevent floods and 
landslides and as a fertilizing agent. 
Normally the United States supplies 
nearly all of its lumber. The forest re- 
sources of Guadeloupe, while more ex- 
tensive, are not readily accessible. Its 
forest products include dyewoods, tan- 
ning materials, balata, resins, medicinal 
plants, construction woods, and woods 
for fuel and charcoal making. 


Mineral Resources 


Salt, sulphur, and building stone are 
extracted in small quantities in Guade- 
loupe; Guadeloupe, Iles des Saintes, and 
St. Martin have clay deposits suitable for 
the manufacture of bricks and tiles. 
None of the French West Indian islands 
possesses mineral resources of any im- 
portance. 


Manufacturing 


Aside from the production of sugar 
and rum, the French West Indies claim 
but little manufacturing activity. Minor 
industries include the manufacture of 
chocolate, macaroni, essential oils, lime 
juice, tiles, beer, canned fruits, coconut 
oil, and bay rum. Tanneries on Guade- 
loupe process cattle hides and sheep- 
skins. Shortage of imported items has 
encouraged the expansion of handicraft 
and of small industries engaged in pro- 
ducing substitutes. Local enterprises 
now turn out soap, cigarettes, cordage, 
and leather. Banana fiber is used in the 
making of cordage. 
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Fisheries 


Although fish proteins have become an 
essential element in the diet of the 
French West Indian peasant, local fishery 
resources are undeveloped. No organ- 
ized study of pisciculture has been made 
by the local government. Tuna fish, sar- 
dines, bonito, and lobster inhabit coastal 
waters, but drag-net fishing is possible 
only in coves. 


Internal Communications 


The islands have no public railroads. 
Such lines as exist are the property of 
the sugar plantations and serve only to 
carry cane. With more than 1,000 miles 
of roads, the islands show a highway 
development superior to that of most 
Caribbean islands. The roads are of 
macadam, improved earth, and unim- 
proved nonsurfaced earth. Other com- 
munications facilities include adequate 
telephone and telegraph lines. Subma- 
rine cables link Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Iles des Saintes, and Marie Galante. 


Ports 


Fort-de-France, present seat of civil 
and military administration, is the most 
important port and distributing point of 
the French West Indies. Its harbor of- 
fers safe anchorage for vessels of all ton- 
nages and berths for a limited number of 
oceangoing vessels. At La Trinite, sec- 
ond in importance to Fort-de-France, 
shallow water makes necessary the dis- 
charging of cargo by lighter. Guade- 
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BeEForE: Panorama of St. Pierre on the island of 


of Mont Pelee 


loupe has no good harbor. Pointe-a- 
Pitre and Basse-Terre serve the island as 
embarkation points. Each of the smaller 
islands has at least one port. Although 
classified as secondary ports of the 
colony in general, each is of prime im- 
portance to the dependency it serves. 





A French West Indies canefield 
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Martinique just prior to the terrific eruption 


Foreign-Trade Figures 


The foreign trade of the French West 
Indies normally consists of exports of 
sugar, rum, and bananas, and of imports 
of industrial materials, manufactured 
products, and foods. In terms of value, 
exports of items other than sugar, rum, 
and bananas are of slight importance, 

The trade over the 15-year period 
1924-38 is shown in the following table: 





In thousands of dollars] 

Year Exports Imports | Balance 

Annual average, 1924 
28 15, 187 12, 799 +28 

Annual average 

1920-33 16, 264 16, 629 -K 
1934 22, 127 22, 161 | ~H 
1935 21, 480 16, 620 +4 
1936 22, 124 17, 175 +40 
1937 21, 282 16, 546 +4, 7% 
1938 17, 46 13, 973 +3, 48 





+ Export balance 
Import balance 


Exports’ Trend, Composition 


Although exports of bananas increased 
notably in the period from 1929 to 1938, 
the increased export values shown in the 
above table in the 1934-38 period result 
from the enhanced value of the fran 
in terms of the dollar, following the de 
valuation of the dollar in 1933, rathe 
than an over-all increase in total volume 
of exports.’ 


‘The conversion rates over the period ® 
question were as follows: 1932, 1 fran 
equaled $0.0393; 1933, $0.0503; 1934, $0.06 
1935, $0.0660; 1936, $0.0611; 1937, $0.04 
1938, $0.0288 
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Arrer: How the eruption left St. Pierre (as devastated as Pompeii). This shattering cataclysm 
inflicted wounds on the economy of Martinique from which the island has not recovered 


even yet 


The following table of 1938 exports 
demonstrates the composition of the ex- 
port trade of the French West Indies just 
prior to the outbreak of World War II: 








Value, 
Quan- | thou- 
tity jsands of 

dollars 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


Commodity 


Sugar short tons__ 106, 618 7, 786 44.6 
Rum_. thousands of gallons 5, 684 5,179 29.7 
Bananas thousands of 50- 

pound bunches 3, 866 3, 826 21.9 
Cocoa beans thousands of 


pounds 746 32 
Coffee beans do 705 114 6 
All other 519 3.0 


Total 17, 456 100.0 





From the above table it will be noted 
that sugar, rum, and bananas constitute 
96.2 percent of total exports. “All other” 
exports included fresh and preserved 
pineapples, alcohol, vanilla and vanillin, 
raw skins, and wood. 


Destination of Exports 


In the decade preceding World War II 
France took 98 percent of the total ex- 
ports of the French West Indies. Sugar 
and rum received protection against 
foreign competition by entering France 
duty-free within established quotas, a 
system which brought high prices for 
quota sugar and rum but which discour- 
aged production beyond quotas since cost 
of production proved too high for com- 
petition in world markets. Exports to 


the United States consisted principally 
of bananas and vanilla beans, but in no 
year did the United States take more 
than 2 percent of the islands’ total ex- 
ports. Small quantities of the islands’ 
exports went to other French colonies. 


Rural home in the French West Indies. 
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The Import Picture 


Imports consist of foodstuffs, indus- 
trial materials, and manufactured 
articles. 

Foodstuffs imported include wheat 
flour, rice, dried kidney beans, beverages, 
dried fish, coffee, meat, edible oils, and 
dairy products. Industrial materials in- 
clude pharmaceuticals, fertilizer, petro- 
leum products, cement, coal, wood, and 
metals. Manufactured articles include 
tobacco, machinery, automotive prod- 
ucts, cotton fabrics, jute sacks, leather, 
paper, tires and tubes, soap. 

Imports in 1938, the last peacetime 
year, totaled $13,973,000. The volume 
in subsequent years has fallen substan- 
tially. 

Foreigners, the top stratum of well- 
to-do residents, together with a small 
middle class, make up about 5 percent of 
the population, a group with a standard 
of living which approximates that of the 
average middle-class United States citi- 
zen. Obviously, this group consumes 
more than 5 percent of the national food 
imports. To the peasant, constituting 
95 percent of the population, there falls 
an allotment considerably less than 95 
percent of the total imports. 

Thus, the dislocation of life resulting 
from the almost complete cessation of 
imports during the past year has affected 
the small upper bracket minority in the 
islands to a greater extent than the 
peasant majority. 


Sources of Imports 


In the decade preceding World War II 
approximately two-thirds of the islands’ 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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CONSCRIPTION of 
Netherlands Labor 


EEPLY SIGNIFICANT for Europe's 

economic, industrial, and commer- 
cial situation in the coming final years 
of the war, and in the post-war attempt 
at rational readjustment, is the present 
concerted movement by the German 
authorities to conscript and command 
vast proportions of the available man- 
power of many of the countries that the 
Nazi war machine has overrun. This 
implacable drive to make conquered 
labor serve German purposes will in- 
evitably result in profound shifts, dis- 
ruptions, impairments, abnormalities, 
and twisted developments in the entire 
business and productive organism of the 
Continent. And such alterations seem 


bound to affect, for many future years, 
the basic elements of markets, purchas- 
ing power, and commodity currents. 

For this reason, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY feels warranted in referring 
briefly, from time to time, to these Ger- 
man measures for the dragooning of 
alien labor in Europe. There would 
appear to be a marked inequality of 
emphasis in the American public’s pres- 
ent knowledge of these measures. Much 
is heard today about Nazi conscription 
of labor in France. But much less is 
published or broadcast about the com- 
parable situation in the Netherlands. 
To indicate at least the high lights of the 
Dutch situation, there is reproduced be- 
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low a statement by an agency of the 
Netherlands Government in Exile: 


Refusal May Mean Death 


The introduction of labor conscription 
in the Netherlands was officially an. 
nounced on February 22 in a decree by 
Reich’s Commissioner Seyss-Inquart, 
broadcast over the Hilversum radio, 
Coupled with the reading of the decree 
was a warning to all Dutchmen that 
refusal to cooperate with the German 
war effort would be considered sabotage 
punishable by death. Dealing with the 
problem of regular production, the qj- 
vision of goods, and the labor effort, the 
decree reminded all Dutchmen that 
Adolf Hitler had entrusted Seyss-In- 
quart with full authority in occupied 
Holland to “take all measures he con- 
siders necessary” in coping with those 
problems. 

“He can appoint authorities to carry 
out such measures, which will be com- 
prised of orders to undertake or leave 
certain work, the naming of persons who 
will do such work, and the exact indica- 
tion of when and where such ordered 
work will be completed,” the decree 
stated. “These authorities will inform 
those who must execute those orders, 
although, if this is impossible, the may- 
ors of the municipalities in which such 
persons last resided must undertake that 
task.”’ 


“Maintenance of Order’ 


The decree further stated that any 
infringement would be punishable by 
imprisonment for a maximum of 5 years 
or a fine of 100,000 guilders. Any at- 
tempt to go contrary to these orders will 
be punishable, but prosecution will be 
carried out only on the accusation of 
Reich’s Commissar-General for Finance 
Fishboeck or Commissar-General for 
Special Affairs Schmidt. 

(Continued on p. 33) 





Editor’s Note 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has no means of ascertain- 
ing the accuracy of the factual state- 
ments in the accompanying brief 
article and can therefore assume no 
responsibility for them; they are re- 
ported precisely as issued by the Dutch 
authorities in Britain. 
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Yumbos, Beads, and Rubber 


Picturesque Sidelight on Commerce in “the Far Places” 


Prepared by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


CUADOR’S average rubber output 
from 1930 to 1934 was only 71 long 
tons. Since 1934, the production trend 
has been upward. In 1941 the country 
produced about 1,500 tons. 

In the gathering of rubber in Ecuador 
there is one picturesque phase which 
seems worthy of being detailed at some 
length here because of its human in- 
terest. It brings home convincingly the 
potent fact that, especially in the far 
places of the earth, production and trade 
are not matters governed solely by cool 
reason and economic computations— 
they are apt to be retarded or stimulated 
by primal personal emotions, propen- 
sities, and impulses. 

One of Ecuador’s major rubber prob- 
lems is how to induce the peaceful 
Yumbo Indians, the one potential source 
of labor, to locate the rubber trees and 
tap them. 

The Yumbo does not have to work at 
rubber tapping. Nature has provided 
him the miraculously lavish “hunguara” 
palm. Like “manna from heaven,” this 
palm provides him with necessities. 


Ardent Desire for Beads 


Neither United States dollars nor 
Ecuadoran sucres alone will bring out 
the rubber. Money does not attract the 
Yumbo. But something else will— 
beads, ordinary beads such as ave sold 
in 5- and 10-cent stores in the United 
States. 

In the currency of the Oriente, only 
two other articles rate as high as beads— 
guns and machetes. 

This love of beads by the Yumbo In- 
dians explains why a rubber expedition 
which recently went to the Oriente spent 
days hunting beads in Ecuador, selecting 
them for size and color to meet the Yum- 
bo’s tastes. Finally the rubber men 
rounded up 450 pounds of beads. Then 
they sent an urgent order to the United 
States for an additional bead supply. 
For beads, which bring out rubber in the 
Oriente, have become in a class with rub- 
ber itself as a product requiring shipping 
and export priorities. 


For Trading Purposes 


The rubber party, commissioned by the 
Ecuadoran Development Corporation, a 
joint United States-Ecuador agency for 
development of economic resources in 
Ecuador, also carried these articles: A 
gross of machetes, all that were obtain- 
able; a dozen Winchester lever-action 
rifles and Belgian shotguns; 10,000 gun 
caps; 100 pounds of gunpowder; 300 


$16518—43—-—-2 


pounds of shot; a gross of axes and 
knives; a ton of salt; an assortment of 
scissors, mirrors, pocket knives, needles, 
thread, fishhooks and fishing lines; 300 
yards of cotton goods and 500 blankets. 

Because money has such little lure in 
the Oriente forests, this stock of practi- 
cal articles of everyday use by the In- 
dians was intended for trading purposes 
in the party’s trip to round up rubber 
samples. 


Yumbo Is Fastidious 


The Yumbo Indian is particular about 
his beads. He will accept only a specific 
type, about the size of a rabbit shot. It 
is known all over Central and South 
America as “chaquira.” These beads 
come already strung, chiefly in red, 
white, and blue. 

Before the war most of these beads 
were made in Germany. That makes 
them hard to obtain today. Once quoted 
at 8 or 9 cents a pound, the quotation in 
Quito has risen to nearly $17 a pound. 
The expedition counted itself lucky to 
locate 400 pounds at only $5.80 a pound. 


In Ecuador's wild-rubber industry. 


For the Yumbo, the beads have orna- 
mental value. Most Yumbos simply 
hang the strings of beads on their necks, 
string upon string. To the Yumbo, it 
is a mystery why white strangers should 
trade the colorful beads for the sap of a 
rubber tree. 


Fair Exchange Governs 


The policy of the Ecuadoran Develop- 
ment Corporation is to trade goods with 
the Indian at cost. It pays for wild rub- 
ber at the source at the rate of almost 
$22 a hundredweight, or 4 pounds of 
beads. This is almost three times the 
price the Indian got before the new rub- 
ber boom, resulting from the loss of 
rubber imports from Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies. 

By this turn of events, the Indian feels 
he is the winner. Rubber gathering, 


anyway, is not hard work for the Yumbo. 

He simply hacks into a tree, leaves a 

bucket to collect the sap, then trades the 

valuable latex for beads, guns, and other 

articles he desires for his simple ways of 
(Continued on p. 21) 
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North Africa's 
Food-Supply Problems 


An Official Observer Reviews the Situation and Outlook 


ITH BRITISH AND AMERICAN 

HELP, French North Africa again 
can become the important supplier of 
food it was before the Nazis stripped the 
country. That is the judgment of Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, who recently spent 
several weeks in North Africa. Mr. 
Eisenhower, Associate Director of the 
Office of War Information, was for many 


years associated with the Department 


of Agriculture. 

The fertile lands of Algeria and French 
Morocco, lying between the sea and the 
Sahara Desert, ordinarily produce an 
exportable surplus of wheat, barley, 
fruits, vegetables, mutton, wool, olive oil, 
and wine. Climatically and topograph- 
ically, the coastal region of French North 
Africa is similar to California. 

Indeed, the San Joaquin, Sacramento, 
and Salinas Valleys are amazingly sim- 
ilar to comparable areas of North 
Africa’s coast. The Plateau of the 
Shotts, North Africa’s pastoral area, is 
very like the dry open basin in the Cali- 
fornia desert. 


bike r Fe 


Good productive lands lie back of most of North Africa's export ports The port shown here is 


Casablanca. 


Food for Peoples and Armies 


Moroccan and Algerian farms range 
from 2 or 3 to a score of acres. Estates 
owned by the native nobility are large, 
whether located on the coast or inland. 
Sections of them are tended by tradi- 
tional family retainers. Europeans own 
vast coastal and large wheat and barley 
farms employing modern agricultural 
equipment. A _ well-tended, European- 
managed wheat farm in North Africa 
can produce as good a yield as an Ameri- 
can farm. 

Thus, these lands not only can pro- 
duce enough food for the people of North 
Africa themselves but also food for the 
British and American Armies now bat- 
tling in Tunisia, and can make an impor- 
tant contribution to the task of feeding 
the various peoples of occupied Europe 
when they are freed. The food they can 
produce would reduce the amount of 
food we should otherwise have to ship 
abroad from the United States, and this 
would save shipping space for tanks and 
guns. 

Whether French North Africa can 


achieve maximum production this year 
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and next depends on how effectively the 
United States and Great Britain can 
carry out their joint program of aid in 
the next few months. That program has 
two parts. The first embraces food and 
clothing and other essential consumer 
goods. These are needed not only by 
those who are hungry and ragged; they 
are imperative as incentives to produc- 
tion and exchange in a situation where 
the internal economy had broken down. 
The second part of the program involves 
sending to North Africa the means to 
get production going again. 


Looking to the Future 


The food and other nonmilitary sup- 
plies which have already been shipped 
from England and the United States. as 
well as the additional supplies which are 
Steadily arriving, will, according to Mr. 
Eisenhower, ‘tide the civilian population 
over until the new crop is produced in 
North Africa.” He continued: 

“The next step, now under way, is to 
make it possible for the people of North 
Africa to produce the maximum amount 
of food themselves. Normally, large 
quantities of vegetables are grown on 
well-developed lands along the Mediter- 
ranean. Wheat is a major crop. Citrus 
fruits, sheep, and grapes are plentiful. 
Maximum production in North Africa 
will of course reduce the drain on our 
own shipping. To guarantee maximum 
production, we must send certain types 
of fertilizers, machinery repair parts, 
and fuel which can be used to operate 
farm equipment. The bulk production 
of cereals in North Africa is pretty high- 
ly mechanized, and that machinery will 
not run without fuel. As time goes on, 
I would hope to see an expansion in 
the agriculture of North Africa. Open- 
ing new lands, however, is not normally 
a short-time task. Drainage, irrigation, 
and soil improvement are involved. By 
all means, I think the people of North 
Africa should expand acreages as quickly 
as possible, but I am sure that best re- 
sults will be obtained this year by help- 
ing them obtain maximum production 
on existing developed lands.” 

Any food products produced in North 
Africa would be relatively well located 
for the aid of other areas to be reoccu- 
pied. This would require a plan for ac- 
quiring and storing such products as 
may be available there. 
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To what extent had the Nazis “put the screws on” North Africa for 
supplies of much-needed foodstuffs? What economic evils and distresses 
were produced by the extortionist tactics of the Germans? How was in- 
centive virtually destroyed, and the fabric of the entire North African 
economy riddled? What restorative measures are envisaged in the field 
of agriculture? And what hopes for the future may today be entertained? 
These questions—all having a direct bearing on trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Mediterranean movement of commodities—are considered here by an 
investigator who surveyed the position, on the spot, during recent days 


The Picture’s Salient Aspects 


The farm lands of North Africa, on 
which the uneven Atlas Mountains rest 
like a crooked spine, are divided into 
three zones—the “Tell,” an area of trees 
and cultivation; the “Steppe,” where 
grasses and pastoral life flourish; and the 
Sahara, which is without water and trees 
save in oasis centers of irrigation. 

Large areas of orange groves and grape 
vineyards are located on the coast. Peas, 
beans, artichokes, tomatoes, and pota- 
toes are also grown near the export har- 
bors where irrigation presents the fewest 
difficulties. Vineyards are located not 
only on the coast but on the plains and 
on the hillsides of the mountains as well. 

The grain-growing country is located 
along the rivers which empty into the sea 
and on the plateau between the moun- 
tains and the desert. Much of this 
jis farmed by mechanized equipment. 
Side by side with primitively tilled farms 
are large up-to-date farms employing the 
most modern agricultural machinery. 
Reapers and combines used on these 
modern-tended farm lands are the same 
types used in the United States. The 
European units—that is, farms directed 
either by Europeans or European-trained 
agriculturalists—are vast and employ 
machinery on a large scale. Great stocks 
of sheep, goats, cattle, horses, and camels 
graze in this area on the high Atlas 
plateaus in the summertime and move, 
with the coming of winter, to the base of 
the Sahara Atlas. Olive trees grow in- 
land near forests, themselves the source 
of lumber. 

An active trade flourished in the past 
between the rural and urban areas of 
North Africa, with producers selling food 
supplies in exchange for consumer 
goods. In the years between 1934 and 
1938, the average annual exports of Al- 
geria and Morocco in metric tons (a 
metric ton is 2,204.6 pounds) were as 
follows: 

Metric tons 


Wheat (including flour) 384, 000 
Barley - 183, 000 
oe .... 25, 000 
Corn... 42, 000 
Potatoes 71, 000 
Dry legumes 57, 000 
Olive oil 20, 000 
Wine____ 1, 295, 000 
Oranges 62, 000 
Fresh vegetables 67, 000 
Sheep___ 1, 119, 000 

Total .. 3, 325, 000 


Nazis Had Bled the Country 


Yet, when Mr. Eisenhower visited 
French North Africa, he saw “a country 
stripped bare by the Axis.” He described 
the situation as follows: 


“The Nazis had taken not only all they 
could from continental France; directly 
or indirectly they had also taken from 
North.Africa everything they could get 
their hands on—food and clothing, 
pharmaceuticals, even pipe, cement, and 
anything else that was movable. Food, 
clothing, and other commodities were so 
scarce that money was practically worth- 
less. Many of the stores were closed, and 
those which remained open sold chiefly 
unessential products. Even articles such 
as soap, shaving cream, and clothing 
brushes were unobtainable. A few 
household items such as wooden stools 
and brooms were plentiful. Women in 
Morocco no longer were wearing stock- 
ings, and their dresses were quite thread- 
bare. I was told that an Arab who has 
two wives had to keep one at home while 
the other went shopping because there 
was not enough clothing for both. 


“You couldn’t buy a basket of tanger- 
ines from a farmer for money because 
he couldn’t use the money to buy things 
he needed. But with a bolt of cloth you 
could buy anything he had. The farmer 
could use even a little cloth to provide 
some protection for his nearly naked 
children. People would no longer work 
for money which they couldn’t use. But 
men and women would work all hours 
for a little wheat, or meat, or sugar, or 
salt. In short, the Germans had bled 
the country until the whole economy had 
gone to pieces.” 

After the fall of France in 1940, Al- 
geria, Morocco, and Tunisia attempted 
to relieve the food situation in the 
mother country. Exports of fruits and 
vegetables were increased. Exports of 
most other foods, on the other hand, 
dropped well below the pre-war level; 
little olive oil could be spared because 
imports of other essential oils had di- 
minished, while large quantities of wine 
had to be converted into alcohol as a 
substitute motor fuel. Wheat and bar- 
ley harvests in 1941 were reported above 

(Continued on p. 39) 





Courtesy National Geographie Society 
In French North Africa's vast spaces (this scene is in Morocco) nomads and husbandmen alike 
have suffered from food deprivation induced by the ruthless exactions of the Germans. 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber: National Reserve Stocks Er- 
propriated.—In decree No. 143,495 of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943, the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture establishes that crude rub- 
ber in the possession of industrialists, 
which was made a national reserve by 
decree No. 123,160 of June 23, 1942, is 
now subject to expropriation. The ear- 
lier decree, published in the Boletin 
Oficial, July 6, 1942, provides that 20 
percent of all crude rubber, washed or 
unwashed, including latex, in the posses- 
sion of industrialists on March 31, 1942, 
constituted a national reserve. The in- 
dustrialists were to maintain stocks of 
such raw rubber until directed as to its 
use by the Rubber Distribution Commis- 
sion. 

According to the decree of February 
20, the Commission may in its discretion 
authorize transfers of rubber from the 
reserve to be used for the manufacture 
of articles required for national defense, 
sanitary and medicinal articles, tires, 
compound for lining cans for meat and 
other products for export, and articles 
deemed to be absolutely indispensable 
for emergency needs. 

Rubber manufacturing companies may 
be authorized to use their reserves for the 
listed purposes. 

All quantities of rubber in the posses- 
sion of persons or entities not holding it 
for direct manufacture are subject to 
expropriation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cheeses: Standards for Exports Set.— 
Standards for cheeses to be exported 
from Argentina, set forth in decree No. 
128,443, of August 24, 1942, became effec- 
tive February 20, 1943. Standards and 
specifications established in the decree 
cover 8 varieties of hard cheeses and 10 
varieties of soft or semisoft cheeses. En- 
forcement of these standards is designed 
as another step in a general program in- 
stituted by the Argentine Government to 
secure, maintain, and improve foreign 
markets. 

Printed Matter: Export Permits No 
Longer Required.—Books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, Magazines, cardboard, bris- 
tolboard, and printed matter in general 
are exempted from the requirement of 
export permits, by terms of a decree an- 
nounced by the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture, February 10, 1943. Export 
permit for paper for commercial or in- 
dustrial use were required by decree No. 
133,188 of October 15, 1942. 

Spices: Exemptions from Export Pro- 
hibition Announced.—Only specified 


spices will be considered as included 
under the existing export prohibition, 
and export permits will be granted to 
all other spices whenever the necessities 
of the internal market are assured, ac- 
cording to an unnumbered and undated 
decree announced by the Argentine Min- 
istry of Agriculture on February 10, 
1943. The spices still under export pro- 
hibition are: Nutmeg, white and black 
pepper, cloves, vanilla, whole or crushed 
cinnamon, cinnamon sticks, white mus- 
tard, saffron, capers, and ginger. The 
new decree liberalizes decree No. 140,315 
of January 11, 1943, which prohibited 
the exportation of all spices. 

[For previous announcement of prohibition 
of exports of spices, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 20, 1943.| 
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Today’s Wild-Rubber Drive 


The picture on this week’s cover 
illustrates one vital phase of the 
work that is today being carried out 
increasingly in the determined ef- 
fort to get more wild rubber out of 
the heart of South America— 
chiefly from the basin of the great 
Amazon River. 

Very extensive organizational 
work directed toward this end has 
been carried out in recent months, 
and the endeavor is to be ex- 
panded and energized in numerous 
ways. The program embraces such 
i} aspects as the overland movement 
of tens of thousands of additional 
workers into the Amazon rubber 
country—the organization of many 
health and sanitation projects to 
protect the rubber workers—the 
utilization of air transport to 
achieve access to the more distant 
areas—U. S. cooperation in provid- 
ing equipment, medicines, and sup- 
plies required for the rubber ex- 
pansion work. 

The natural-rubber procurement 
program is now in charge of the 
Rubber Development Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the RFC. 














Transport and Communication 


New Airports Under Consideration —a 
central airport for Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, costing approximately 60,000,009 
pesos and requiring 8 years to build, is 
projected, states the Argentine press, 

Two supplementary airports to meet 
the needs of air navigation for the south 
and west zones of the capital also are 
under consideration. 

Civil Aviation Renders Increased Serp. 
ice.—Civil-aviation operations in Argen- 
tina in 1942 showed a decided increase 
in kilometers flown, and in the weight 
of express carried. 

Kilometers flown totaled 2,247,335: 
hours aggregated 9,627; number of trips, 
4,488; number of passengers, 55,014; mail 
kilograms 78,968; and express kilograms 
210,518. 

Comparative figures for 1941 were 
2,110,345 kilometers flown; 9,148 hours: 
5,138 trips; 55,093 passengers; 108,546 
kilograms of mail; and 143,978 kilograms 
of express. The kilometers and flight 
hours cover Argentine territory only. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aircraft Parts and Accessories Ez- 
empted From Import Duty.—Separate 
parts and accessories of aircraft of all 
kinds have been exempted from import 
duty in the Belgian Congo, effective from 
November 10, 1942, by ordinance-law No. 
336/Fin.-Dou. of November 10, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif of Novem- 
ber 25. 


|Aircraft of all kinds had been exempted 
from import duty on April 15, 1938, as an- 
nounced in COMMERCE Reports of June 11, 
1938. | 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surcharge of Export Duties Reduced 
for Specified Metals —The surcharge of 
500 percent of export duty was reduced to 
273 percent on shipments of tin, 137 per- 
cent on shipments of antimony, and en- 
tirely abolished on exports of tungsten, 
by a Bolivian decree of February 12, 1943. 
This action was taken in connection with 
a decree which strengthened the ex- 
change rate of the boliviano from 46 to 42 
bolivianos to the dollar, and was designed 
to compensate exporters of these metals, 
at least in part, for the loss resulting 
from the higher exchange rate estab- 
lished for the boliviano. 
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Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Brazilian Paper Currency: Importa- 
tion and Exportation Prohibited.—The 
jmportation and exportation of Brazilian 
paper currency has been prohibited and 
any amounts found in the possession of 
persons entering or leaving Brazil will 
pe seized, according to a circular of the 
pank of Brazil, dated February 22, 1943, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Passengers leaving Brazil and having 
possession of foreign paper currency will 
be permitted to take it with them only 
if they have been authorized to do so 
by the Bank Control Division of the Bank 
of Brazil. Passengers arriving at Bra- 
gilian ports from abroad, with foreign 
paper currency in their possession must 
declare the value of the currency they 
have and must undertake to exchange it 
within 30 days at an authorized estab- 
lishment. A permanent supervision and 
inspection service is maintained to carry 
out these regulations, 


(This Measure was taken under the 
exchange control authority of the Bank 
of Brazil, in further implementation of 
the resolutions adopted at the Inter- 
American Conference on Systems of Eco- 
nomic and Financial Control.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Use of National Emblem in Advertis- 
ing Prohibited.—The Brazilian national 
flag, coat of arms, and national seal may 
not be used on labels, packages, or arti- 
cles which are sold in Brazil, according 
to a decree law (No. 4545 of July 31, 
1942), published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 30, 1942. In addition to pre- 
scribing the manner of use of the flag 
and other public insignia by public in- 
stitutions as well as by individuals, the 
decree prohibits the use of the national 
insignia in advertisements or in con- 
nection with any commercial or indus- 
trial propaganda. 


British West Indies 


Tarif} and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Import Duty Increased on 
Unmanufactured Leaf Tobacco Other 
Than Black in Saint Vincent.— The 
British preferential and general tariff 
rates on imports of unmanufactured 
leaf tobacco, other than black, have been 
increased in St. Vincent, from 2 to 5 
shillings per pound, by an order dated 
November 17, 1942. Prior to this order 
all unmanufactured tobacco was duti- 
able at the rate of 2 shillings per pound. 
Under the provisions of this new order, 
wmanufactured black leaf tobacco, 
commonly known as “Black Tiger,” 
“Black Lion,” “Black Beaver,” and sim- 
ilar brands, passed as such by the Col- 
lector of Customs, will continue to be 


‘taxable at the old rate of 2 shillings 


per pound. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Opening of New Highway—A new 
highway, connecting Bulgaria with the 
Adriatic, was opened recently. 

It is a through all-weather route over 
which traffic can move from Bulgarian 
cities, including ports on the Danube, 
to the Adriatic ports of Antivari, Yugo- 
Slavia, and Durazzo, Albania, where 
connections may be made with steamers 
to Italy. 

Formerly the only feasible artery to 
the Adriatic was a mountainous road 
with steep and tortuous gradients, often 
blocked with snow for months during 


the winter. 
Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Newsprint Prices Increased.—The 
United States Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has raised the ceiling on news- 
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print prices from $50 to $54 a ton, New 
York. A similar $4 per ton increase, 
effective March 1, was ordered by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board on 
newsprint sold within Canada. This is 
the latest development in efforts to ob- 
tain conformity between prices which 
United States newsprint consumers have 
been permitted to pay and prices which 
Canadian producers considered equitable 
in view of rising costs of production. 

Newsprint in Canada is essentially an 
export industry and the United States 
market accounts for 75 to 80 percent of 
the annual production. The price ceil- 
ing set in the United States on newsprint 
therefore has had a profound effect on 
the Canadian industry. 

Newsprint prices were very low in New 
York during the depression years but 
later were boosted by successive steps to 
the $50 rate prevailing in 1941 when the 
general price ceilings regulations went 
into effect in Canada. Early in 1942 
newsprint producers announced an in- 
crease in the price of newsprint to $53 a 
ton, New York. However, in an effort to 
maintain price ceilings, the United States 
Office of Price Administration froze 
American prices at the $50 level and re 
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Keen Comments on World Economy Today 


(Forty-sixth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches) 
Words Change Their Meanings Under Stresses of Warmaking 


Many traditional concepts of social science have become obsolete or ambiguous 
since the expansion of military economy. “War potential” is no longer purely a 
term of military technique, but refers to the total economic and social resources of a 
nation. “Costs of armament” can no longer be expressed as a definite item in the 
budget, but includes far-reaching changes in the standard of living and national 
well-being. “Aggression,” which formerly meant military attack, now applies just 
as much to a combined economic, diplomatic, and psychological pressure. “Dis- 
armament” can no longer be conceived of as mere destruction of existing stocks of 
arms; it promises no security unless it is based on a thoroughgoing change in the 
basic philosophy of the industrialized nations and their political regimes. 

Even certain traditional concepts of economic science such as credit, investment, 
and currency can be applied to a military economy only with important reserva- 
tions. “Credit,” including the mechanism of interest rates, has in Nazi Germany and 
various other countries been determined to a constantly diminishing degree by the 
trend of business, and has instead been expanded by governmental measures in line 
with given armament needs. “Investment” in these countries has no longer been 
guided by profit expectations but by the need for the greatest possible capacity of 
war-relevant production. “Currencies” were no longer necessarily interconnected 
through an international standard, but were often only domestic means of circula- 
tion, carefully protected from world markets. 

“Prosperity” under military economy, as we have seen, lost much of its former 
meaning. Where “wage” once meant a rate of earning contracted for with an 
employer in an individual or collective bargaining process, it now refers in many 
cases only to a rate of maintenance determined by the government according to 
economic and psychological data, and sometimes supplemented by social insurance 
and collective leisure facilities. Even in certain democratic countries, “trade unions” 
developed gradually from free workers’ associations into semiofficial bodies which 
aimed primarily at incorporating labor into the national system of war effort. 

In other words, the language (any language) is unable to keep pace with the 
rapid changes in human society. Governments do not necessarily mind this delay, 
for the nations are more easily prepared to undergo stupendous changes if they 
believe for a time that systems and institutions are still essentially the same. As a 
matter of fact, it is even debatable how far a “military economy” and, in particular, 
a “war economy” is an “economy” at all, and whether there is such a thing as 
economic motivation in an abstract sense regardless of a given historical period. 


(From “Economics In Uniform,” by Albert T. Lauterbach. Publishers: Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J.) 
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quired further that no American pub- 
lisher could pay more than he had been 
paying for newsprint. That made it 
impossible for the Canadian companies 
to sell in the United States at the higher 
price, and the $50 per ton price was 
retained until March 1. 

In view of the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar, the present price of $54 
a ton, New York, is worth about $59.50 
in Canadian dollars. Canadian pro- 
ducers, however, feel that even this price 
is too small to cover increased costs of 
woods operations, transportation, and 
other factors, and representations are 
being made to Washington for a further 
increase. 

As regards the new price develop- 
ments, the first payments to be made in 
connection with the trust fund estab- 
lished under the quota system arranged 
for the newsprint industry in Canada 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Janu- 
ary 23, 1943) have been published in an 
Order in Council dated February 18. 
According to this report the highest pay- 
ment, amounting to $375,126, into the 
fund is required from the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co., and the largest amount 
of disbursements, $381,518, is to be made 
to the Ontario Paper Co. of Thorold. 


Tariffs and Trade Control 


Machinery and Apparatus Used in 
Connection with Oil, Gas, and Water 
Wells Exempted from the 8-Percent Sales 
Taz.—tImports into Canada of machinery 
and apparatus used in connection with 
oil, gas, and water wells are exempted 
from the 8-percent sales tax effective 
February 1, 1943, by an order-in-council 
February 9, and published by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
February 12. 

The specified articles thus accorded 
tax-free entry are: “All machinery and 
apparatus and parts thereof (including 
motive power and rope) for use exclu- 
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sively in exploratory or discovery work 
in connection with, and development, de- 
pletion and production of petroleum, 
natural gas or water wells; seamless, lap- 
welded and electric welded iron or steel 
casing, tubing and drill pipe for use in 
connection with water, natural gas or 
oil wells; and articles and materials to 
be used exclusively in the manufacture 
of the foregoing.” 

[For announcement of the exemption from 
duty and war exchange tax of imports of sub- 


stantially the same goods, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY February 20, 1943. | 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Practically all economic activities ex- 
cept agricultural declined during Jan- 
uary to the levels of last November or 
lower. Wholesale prices reportedly were 
declining throughout Chile because of 
greater consumer resistance to higher 
prices, as well as overstocking brought 
on by speculative purchases. Stricter 
Government controls were expected, be- 
cause of proposed legislation to freeze 
wages and Salaries, to limit profits, and 
to regulate the distribution of com- 
modities. 

The organization of the National For- 
eign Trade Council was completed dur- 
ing January, to assume the duties for- 
merly exercised by various organizations, 
such as the Exchange Control Commis- 
sion, the National Supply Board, and the 
Export Control Commission. Prior im- 
port permits issued by the National For- 
eign Trade Council were made compul- 
sory for the importation of all classes of 
merchandise, effective from March l, 
1943. 

AGRICULTURE 


The 1942-43 rice harvest was expected 
to total nearly 110,000 metric tons, an 
increase of almost_75 percent over the 
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Trend of East Indies Shares Shows Dutch Faith in 
Allied Triumph 


Despite the ceiling fixed on the prices at which shares may sell on the 
Amsterdam Bourse, investors are reportedly trading in warrants for the 
purchase of frozen shares at prices far above the fixed level. 

Shares in the Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. were last quoted on the Amster- 
dam Bourse November 9, 1942, when they stood at 3605. 
of the Allied invasion of North Africa, dealings above prices established by 
that date have been prohibited, to prevent the skyrocketing of stocks whose 
value to the Dutch holder would depend on an Allied victory. 
Royal Dutch shares at the ceiling price did not take place, official dealings 


But Royal Dutch warrants provide an inkling of how much investors 
The warrants, which were issued in 1937, entitle the 
holder to buy one Royal Dutch 1,000-guilder share at 500 percent. 
are valid until March 31, 1943, a warrant being quoted at 40!2 guilders—the 
Many warrant holders have asked to be 
allowed to buy a share at 500, which, warrant price included, means 505. 

It appears, then, that investors are prepared to pay 500 per Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Co. share, although the ceiling price is 3605. 
dence among Holland’s investors exists in reference to all international stocks, 
such as shares in Netherlands Indies shipping and other concerns, for which 
ceiling prices also were fixed November 9, 1942. 
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preceding year’s crop. Wheat prospects 
also were favorable; the major Portion 
of the crop was already harvested, and 
prices were rising. Other agricultura] 
commodities were moving in good volume 
at firm prices. 

Following the rains, the serious forest 
fires which had been raging for severg) 
weeks in southern Chile were finally 
brought under control. Official estj. 
mates of the total damage have not yet 
been announced, but the most serious 
losses reportedly were among the sma]} 
farm homes and the cattle herds 
Eleven sawmills and considerable stocks 
of lumber also reportedly were destroyed, 
Trade experts estimated that the lumber 
from most of the trees in the burned 
forest areas could be saved, if utilizeg 
within 2 years. 

MINING 


Coal production in the month of De- 
cember amounted to 179,945 metric tons, 
bringing the total production for 1949 
up to 2,142,135 metric tons, the highest 
annual output in Chilean history. De- 
spite this record production, however, a 
coal shortage was expected during the 
approaching winter months, as was the 
case in the past 2 years, particularly jn 
the northern districts where the problem 
of supply is complicated by transporta- 
tion difficulties. A greater demand for 
coal was also anticipated for use in gen- 
erating electric power for the hydro- 
electric plants because of lower water 
levels caused by the exceedingly dry 
summer season. 


MANUFACTURING 


The various indexes of manufacturing 
activity evidenced a downward trend as 
the year closed, indicating that the re- 
cession impending since the beginning of 
1942 was under way. Declines were ob- 
served in the general index of industrial 
production, the index of sales of manu- 
factured products, and the index of light 
and power production. Increasing con- 
cern was manifested by manufacturing 
interests over the prospects of obtaining 
future supplies of raw materials and 
semiprocessed goods from abroad, and 
some manufacturers’ reportedly at- 
tempted to sell their buildings and equip- 
ment. Despite these unfavorable fac- 
tors, however, profits remained at a high 
level during the last quarter of the year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry, which has 
been an important factor in creating and 
maintaining the prosperity of the last 2 
years, declined sharply toward the year’s 
end. The decline was attributed to the 
reduced volume of construction of pri- 
vate homes, commercial buildings, and 
industrial establishments. Public con- 
struction has remained practically con- 
stant. Although building permits issued 
during November were above the monthly 
average for 1942, increasing construction 
costs and the scarcity of import ma- 
terials were expected to prevent any 
marked improvement in this activity. 


WAGES AND Cost oF LIVING 


Fear of widespread unemployment’ 
continued to be voiced in many circleés. 
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though no confirming statistical data 
were available. Several hundred laborers 
jn northern Chile were thrown out of 
work, however, by the closing of a nitrate 
plant. Wages continued to rise, even 
though lagging behind the upward trend 
of prices. The index of wages paid dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1942 registered 
an increase of 15 percent over the 
monthly average of 1941. The index of 
living costs in the city of Santiago in- 
creased 25.6 percent, however, over the 
same period. 

Reversing the upward tendency of pre- 
vious months, the general cost-of-living 
jndex declined from 329.7 in October to 
329.2 in November, reflecting principally 
lower food prices during the spring 
months. Though the general index for 
November 1942 was substantially above 
that of the corresponding month of the 
preceding year, it appeared likely that 
living costs would remain comparatively 
stable for several months. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Chile during the month 
of December were larger in volume but 
lower in value than those in November. 
Imports for the entire year, however, 
were substantially higher in value than 
in 1941 and were only slightly below the 
volume of imports during that year. The 
United States was the leading supplier 
of Chilean imports by value and was 
second to Peru by volume. The volume 
of exports during December reached the 
highest monthly level since July, though 
falling below the monthly average for the 
year. The United States retained its 
position as the best customer for Chilean 
exports. Shipments of melons and other 
fresh fruits were adversely affected by 
limitations on shipping space, but other- 
wise the level of exports was well main- 
tained, the smaller volume in certain 
lines being more than offset by the higher 
prices obtained. 


CONDITIONS IN VALDIVIA AREA 


In the south-central region of Chile 
an unusually heavy tourist season taxed 
railroads and hotel accommodations to 
capacity. 

Prolonged dry weather in this area 
reduced the yield of hay and cereal crops 
and was a contributing factor to the 
serious fires which caused considerable 
damage to farms and forest lands. The 
fruit and potato crops were reported ex- 
cellent, however, and the dry weather 
permitted the harvesting of cereals al- 
most a month earlier than usual. The 
poor condition of pasture lands and 
other unfavorable factors caused in- 
creasing concern among livestock pro- 
ducers. 

The shoe-manufacturing industry re- 
stricted its output, following a period of 
speculative buying in anticipation of 
price-control measures by the Govern- 
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known essential requirements. 


chasing missions, 


gram license. 


of shipping space. 


of WPB. 











Export Programming 


A new system of advance programming of exports for foreign government 
purchasing missions, which will make possible closer coordination in pro- 
curement and shipping, will be adopted in the near future, it was announced 
in a bulletin issued recently to exporters by the Board of Economic Warfare. 
The proposed system will provide United States exporters with advance 
information upon which to schedule available business in accordance with 


This plan, scheduled to become effective April 1, 1943, was worked out 
jointly among the Department of State, the Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, and the Board of Economic Warfare, in agreement with the pur- 
As the plan is initiated, it provides for the submission by 
the foreign purchasing agencies, to the Office of Lend-Lease or the Board 
of Economic Warfare, of quarterly estimates of import requirements for 
territories represented by the missions. 

All commodities now subject to WPB control will be covered by the pro- 
Other commodities will be covered by dollar and tonnage 
limitations, so that nonessential cargo will not crowd required goods out 
Quantities of goods moving out of the country under the 
new licensing plan will be “programmed” in advance of production in order 
to make the best use of materials consistent with limitations of the CMP 





ment. Otherwise local industries, in- 
cluding rope and cordage manufacturers 
and flour mills, were well employed. 
Lumber shipments to Peru and Argen- 
tina gained substantially despite trans- 
portation difficulties. 

Little construction activity was re- 
ported, though a marked shortage ex- 
isted in residential and commercial 
buildings. Representatives of the city 
of Valdivia recently requested the assist- 
ance of the National Government in the 
construction of a modern railroad sta- 
tion, a tourist hotel, an airdrome, a mil- 
itary barracks, and a technical school 
for the fishing industry. Unemployment 
remained at low levels and wage rates 
were from 40 to 50 percent above the 
level of January 1938. During the same 
period, however, the prices for many 
staple foods increased to an even greater 
degree. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kerosene: Temporary Duty Reduction 
Continued.—The reduced rate of duty of 
7.50 gold pesos per 100 liters on bulk im- 
ports of kerosene into Chile was con- 
tinued for another year, beginning De- 
cember 1, 1942, by a decree of the Chilean 
Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 15, 1943. 

Hemp and Jute Sacks: Temporary 
Duty Reduction Continued.—Sacks of 
hemp or jute imported into Chile for use 
as containers of mineral products will 
continue to be dutiable at the reduced 
rate of 0.10 gold peso per gross kilogram 
for an additional year from January 9, 
1943, by a decree of the Chilean Ministry 
of Finance, published in the Diario 
Oficial, February 9, 1943. 


China 


Transport and Communication 


New Motor Road Completed—A new 
230-mile motor road has been completed 


mI 


in northwest China, linking the Prov- 
inces of Suiyuan and Ningsia, states an 
English publication. 


Cuba 


Transport and Communication 


Financing and Maintenance of High- 
ways.—Expenditures for rebuilding, re- 
pairs, and maintenance of highways in 
Cuba for the present fiscal year, as pro- 
vided in the budget, total 95,000 pesos. 
However, the Chief Executive has au- 
thority to make special appropriations 
for branch highways up to the sum of 
$425,000. 

There are 3,846.7 kilometers (2,390 
miles) of improved roads in Cuba, in- 
cluding gravel, hydraulic macadam with 
asphalt surface, bituminous penetration 
Telford macadam, bituminous concrete, 
hydraulic concrete, granite block, and 
hydraulic macadam treated. Of the to- 
tal, 3,442.9 kilometers are all-weather 
highways and 403.8 kilometers are ac- 
cessible only in dry weather. 

At present, the Cuban highway system 
does not connect with the Pan American 
Highway, as the question of financing 
has not been determined nor has con- 
struction or rebuilding of the necessary 
branches in the Provinces of Pinar del 
Rio and Oriente (which would allow 
interconnection of the Central artery 
with the Pan American Highway) been 
undertaken. 

Asphalt used in the construction of 
Cuban highways is practically all im- 
ported from the United States; cement 
is produced domestically. 


Ecuador 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Period for Making Import Declaration 
Curtailed—The period of time during 
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which imports into Ecuador must be de- 
clared, either for consumption or ware- 
housing, has been reduced from 24 days 
to 8 days, according to a decree appear- 
ing in the local press on February 15, 
1943. 

{Holders of the circular “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Ecuador” should note this change 
on page 5.] 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Artificial-Wool Fabrics and Articles 
Temporarily Dutiable as Made of Wool.— 
Fabrics and articles made of artificial- 
wool yarns with a cellulose base (short 
fibers of viscose, cellulose regenerated 
with xanthogenate, short fibers of cellu- 
lose acetate) have been made dutiable 
in France as fabrics and articles of 
woolen yarn, instead of rayon yarn, for 
a period of 1 year from September 8, 
1942, by an order of August 24, published 
in the Journal Officiel of September 8. 


Carbonated Beverages: Consumption 
and Production Taxes Revised.— The 
consumption and production taxes col- 
lected in France on carbonated beverages 
and carbonic acid have been revised by 
law No. 847 of September 8, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 10. 

Beverages carbonated exclusively with 
liquid carbonic acid have been made sub- 
ject, upon importation or at the time of 
sale by producers, to the combined pro- 
duction and consumption tax of 15 per- 
cent ad valorem, which formerly applied 
only to beverages charged by a process 
other than by liquid carbonic acid exclu- 
sively. 

This law also removed the interior con- 
sumption tax on liquid carbonic acid. 

{See CoMMERCE REPorts of July 1, 1939, for 
a previous announcement concerning these 
taxes. ] 


Sugar of 1940-41 Crop: Special Taz on 
Stocks.—A special tax of 56 francs per 
100 kilograms has been imposed in 
France on sugar of the 1940-41 crop 
which was held in stock or warehouses 
on November 10, 1941, by an order of 
August 12, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of September 8, 1942. 

The collection of this tax on stocks had 
been authorized by law No. 4711 of No- 
vember 7, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of November 8, 1941. 


French Colonies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Necessities Temporarily Admitted at 
Minimum Rates of Import Duty.—For- 
eign goods, regularly subject in French 
colonies to the general rates of import 
duty by reason of their origin, may be ad- 
mitted, by orders of governors general 
or governors of the colonies, at the min- 
imum rates of duty when the goods are 
recognized as necessary for the needs 
of the economic life of the colony, as an 
exceptional and temporary measure, by 
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French law No. 819, of August 28, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 8. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Serums, Vaccines, and Organic Ezx- 
tracts: Manufacture, Importation, and 
Distribution Regulated in Tunisia.—The 
manufacture, importation, distribution, 
labeling, and use of serums, vaccines, and 
organic extracts have been regulated in 
Tunisia by a decree of September 28, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien, of October 6. 


Imported products are subject to 
special authorization of the Director of 
Assistance and Public Health, unless 
already authorized by the French author- 
ities. Such authorization must be re- 
quested by a physician practicing in 
Tunisia. ; 

“Kosher” Wines: Special Sales Tax Im- 
posed in Tunisia.——A special tax of 30 
francs per hectoliter has been imposed 
on all “Kosher” wines (prepared in ac- 
cordance with Jewish rites) delivered by 
wholesalers or semiwholesalers of Tunis 
for consumption in Tunisia, by a decree 
dated and effective September 14, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of September 29. The proceeds from this 
tax are to be used for Jewish relief. 


French West 


Indies 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


French Moroccan Products Exempted 
from Import Duty in Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, and French Guiana.—Products 
originating in or arriving from the 
French Zone of Morocco have been ex- 
empted from import duties upon impor- 
tation into Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
French Guiana, temporarily and until 
otherwise ordered, by French decree No. 
2637 of August 26, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 6. 

[All French Moroccan goods were exempted 
from import duty in France and Algeria, 
within quota limits, by a decree of September 
17, 1940, as announced in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 4, 1941.] 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in Martinique.— 
Exchange for imports has become so re- 
stricted as to be available practically for 
only the necessities of life. Stringent 
official control, however, assures that dol- 
lars are available immediately for all 
goods for which either Martinique import 
permits or American exports are avail- 
able. The buying rate for dollars remains 
stabilized at 43.40 francs to the dollar and 
the selling rate at 44.10. 
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Venezuela Now Has 
“Fonopostal” System 


The Republic of Venezuela in- 
augurated recently the system of 
“Fonopostal”—the practice of 
sending, through the mail, specia] 
phonograph records bearing mes- 
sages. Venezuela is the fourth of 
the American republics to make 
Fonopostal a part of the postal 
system of the nation. This method 
of sending messages was adopted 
by Argentina in 1939, by Brazil and 
Mexico in 1942. 

The charge for the blank disk, 
the recording of the message by 
the individual, and the packing and 
postage within Venezuela is 2 bol- 
ivars per record. For the present, 
records can be made only in the 
main post office in Caracas, the 
capital, but it is planned to estab- 
lish stations for making recordings 
in other cities as well. 

As an incidental advantage, it 
may be noted that Fonopostal 
makes it possible for the blind and 
for illiterates to make and send 
messages through the mail. 











Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


The first month of 1943 was charac- 
terized by more than normally satisfac- 
tory economic conditions in Haiti. Im- 
ports and exports, as well as government 
revenues, were substantially larger than 
in January 1942. Several vessels visited 
Haitian ports during the month, both to 
bring in imports and to lift export 
products. 

Though Haitian business profited ma- 
terially by the large exports and sub- 
stantial imports of both December and 
January, business confidence remained 
static during January. Businessmen 
continue to be aware that, under the 
present abnormal conditions, commer- 
cial and financial operations are subject 
to wide monthly variations. 

There were few and minor government 
price-control actions in January 1943, in 
contrast to the broad variety of meas- 
ures adopted by the Government in De- 
cember. There was reported no black- 
market traffic in wheat or soap, stocks of 
which were large. Articles designated 
as of primary necessity in December ap- 
peared to be held well within the frame 
of government price boundaries. 


EXPORTS 


The value of exports in January 194 
was exceeded in only 1 month—Septem- 
ber—during the last 12 months. Coffee 
exports were almost doubled in quantity 
and value, compared with January 1942. 
Banana exports were far under the 194! 
period, because of lack of transportation 
facilities. Yet, in number of stems and 
in value, this commodity was up 10 
percent above the total cumulative fig- 
ures of the preceding 4 months. 
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Sugar remained low for lack of a mar- 
ket, and export values were insignificant 
in January of both 1942 and 1943. The 
unsettled sugar situation caused anxiety 
jn the Government. 


In the case of sisal, though the quan- 
tity shipped fell below January of 1942, 
the value was close to that of the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 

No cotton was sent abroad; shipments 
of this commodity rarely begin before 
March. Cocoa exports, which fluctuate 
considerably from month to month, 
reached only one-third the quantity of 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


A communique, published January 14, 
by the Department of Commerce and 
National Economy, banned the export of 
eight foodstuffs from two areas of the 
Republic. The commodities included 
were rice, corn, plantains, red beans, 
sweetpotatoes, yams, tanias, and pea- 
nuts. The purpose of the decree was to 
conserve food supplies in the districts 
where SHADA (Société Haitiano-Améri- 
caine de Développement Agricole) is 
concentrating peasant labor for large- 
scale cultivation of sisal and rubber. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


New Process Requires Less Steel in 
Building Freight Cars.—A new welding 
process to conserve steel has been used 
in two new types of freight cars in service 
on the Italian State Railways, says the 
foreign press. 

One type is a car for use in the trans- 
port of methane, a motor fuel used in- 





It Doesn’t Pay, in Panama, 
to Cheat on “Gas” Ra- 
tioning 


Gasoline-rationing violations in 
Panama are bringing heavy fines. 
A bus operator, who last month 
received coupons entitling him to 
700 gallons, or 175 gallons for each 
of four busses, reportedly sold one 
of the busses soon after receiving 
the coupons and, failing to return 
the unused coupons as required by 
regulations, employed them for 
unauthorized uses. He was fined 
$100, and his remaining gasoline | 
ration books were canceled. 

A second offender is alleged to 
have anticipated rationing by 
storing away a large number of 
55-gallon drums of. gasoline. 
When ration restrictions began to 
be felt he began selling his hoard 
at the rate of $1 per gallon. Thus 
he violated not only rationing reg- 
ulations but gasoline ceiling prices 
as well. He, too, was fined $100, 
and the remainder of his gasoline 


cache was confiscated. 
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creasingly in Italy. The car has a ca- 
pacity of 22 cubic meters at a pressure 
of 20 atmospheres. . The other, especially 
designed for such loads as ship compo- 
nents or electric transformers, is a 16- 
wheel machinery car of 120-ton capacity. 


Mexico 
Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Export Duty Fixed for Sec- 
ond Quarter.—The Mexican Tariff Com- 
mission has fixed 42.34 pesos per 100 
gross kilograms as the price that is to 
serve as the basis for the application of 
the export duty on fresh bananas during 
the second quarter of 1943, with the re- 
sult that the amount of duty to be 
charged on this item will be 27 pesos per 
100 gross kilograms. 

{For announcement of the sliding-scale 
export duty imposed on fresh bananas, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 20, 
1943. | 


Transport and Communication 


New Commercial Air Line in Opera- 
tion —A new commercial air line was 
inaugurated in Mexico in February of 
this yéar. The line operates between 
Chihuahua, Chihuahua, and Nogales, So- 
nora, with stops three times a week, 
each way, as Cananea, Sonora. 

Mail service is provided, and each 
plane can accommodate four passengers. 

Railroad Station in Monterrey to be 
Moved.—A plan has been projected to 
move the Monterrey,. Mexico, railroad 
station and yards from the present cen- 
tral location to the outskirts, because of 
the high valuation of the land now oc- 
cupied. 

Nuevo Laredo, on the Texas border, 
recorded a new high for rail freight 
movement during December—2,019 cars 
for north-bound shipments or 150 per- 
cent more than for the manth of 
December in 1941. South-bound cars 
numbered 1,018 for the same month, 
compared with 925 in December 1941. 


Norway 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Arrangement with Sweden for Ex- 
change of Merchandise During 1943 
Concluded.—An amended arrangement 
for the exchange of merchandise between 
Norway and Sweden during 1943, which 
cancels an earlier arrangement under 
which Sweden would have received 
1,000,000 crowns worth of fish from Nor- 
way, has been concluded, according to 
Swedish press releases of February 25, 
1943. It is further announced that, in 
principle, Sweden will not import food 
from Norway but will supply that coun- 
try with considerable quantities of food 
under the new arrangement, while 
Swedish welfare organizations will also 
send Norway 6,000 tons of fresh vege- 
tables (turnips, carrots, and cabbage) 
and 1,000 tons of Hungarian peas, for 
the relief of the Norwegian population. 
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The present “forced-clearing” ar- 
rangement is estimated to cover a total 
of 105,000,000 crowns, as against a simi- 
lar turn-over of 112,000,000 crowns in 
1942. Sweden’s exports to Norway, 
under the arrangement, are to include: 
Sugar (750 tons); carrots (1,000 tons) ; 
cabbage (1,000 tons); other foodstuffs 
(1,800,000 crowns); medical supplies 
(900,000 crowns); iron and steel (13,- 
000,000 crowns); machinery (14,000,000 
crowns); and lumber (3,000,000 crowns). 

In return, Norway is expected to supply 
commercial fertilizers (19,000,000 
crowns); sulfur (5,300,000 crowns); 
metals and minerals, including zinc, 
aluminum, and molybdenum (14,200,000 
crowns) ; lumber (2,400,000 crowns) ; and 
codliver oil (190,000 crowns). 


Palestine 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Revocation or Change of Licenses 
Authorized.—Licenses for the import 
into or for the export from Palestine of 
any goods may be revoked, suspended, 
or varied in any manner at any time and 
without assigning any reason, by a com- 
petent authority, according to an order 
published in the Palestine Gazette of 
February 4, 1943; such revocation, sus- 
pension, or variation to be effected by 
notice published in the Gazette. 

Movement of Goods into Territory 
North of Acre Restricted——The move- 
ment of goods into the area north of 
Acre, lying on the Palestine-Syria border, 
has been prohibited except by authority 
of an import or export license or special 
permit, according to a regulation pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette of Jan- 
uary 28, 1943. 


Paraguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Bright Tobacco: Guaranteed Prices 
Increased.—The guaranteed price for 
bright tobacco was increased by Para- 
guayan decree No. 16,902 of February 1, 
1943. Prices for the 1943 crop of bright 
tobacco consisting of at least 30 percent 
first class, graded, baled, and delivered 
to the warehouses of the tobacco office 
of the Banco Agricola in Asuncion, are 
fixed for quantities of 10 kilograms as 
follows: Pito first class, 185 pesos; pito 
second class, 165 pesos; medium first 
class, 195 pesos; medium second class, 
175 pesos; regular first class, 205 pesos; 
regular second class, 185 pesos; good first 
class, 215 pesos; good second class, 195 
pesos. 

[For announcement of guaranteed prices 


for the 1942 bright tobacco crop see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 30, 1942.] 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Proposed Loan by Municipality of 
Lima.—In January, the Lima Municipal 
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Council was reported in the Peruvian 
press to have held a meeting at which 
proposals were submitted for retiring 
3,311,000 soles of internal indebtedness 
through negotiation of a new 9,387,000- 
sol loan from domestic banks. The 
6,076,000 soles not needed for redemption 
of outstanding internal bonds were to be 
used for public works. 


On June 30, 1942, the external debt of 
the Municipality was $2,887,000, equiva- 
lent to about 18,765,000 soles at 6.5 soles 
to the dollar. The current unpaid in- 
ternal indebtedness is about 9,545,000 
soles; if the 6,076,000 soles of the new 
loan to be used for public works is added, 
the total interna] debt would amount to 
about 15,621,000 soles. 

The Municipality’s budget for 1943 
allots 1,568,000 soles for financial services, 
but none of this is for service on the 
dollar obligations. 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Freight and Passenger 
Transportation.—Railway freight move- 
ment in southern Peru (including the 
Departments of Arequipa, Cuzco, Puno, 
Moquegua, Tacna, Apurimac, and Madre 
de Dios) in 1942 amounted to 324,552 
metric tons, compared with 315,125 tons 
in 1941, 308,835 in 1940, and 274,538 in 
1939, with slight variation by months. 
Passenger movement totaled 532,257, 
compared with 433,861 in 1941, 385,547 in 
1940, and 345,149 in 1939. 


—————===—————===== 
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No Decline in Street-Car Transporta- 
tion.—Street-car competition is holding 
its own against private and public motor 
vehicles in the Callao-Lima area of Peru. 
The number of fares collected rose from 
46 228,709 in 1939 to 65,016,591 in 1942. 


Because of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
three urban and two interurban units 
were placed in operation in 1942. 


Portugal 


Exchange and Finance 


New 10- and 20-Centavo Coins Is- 
sued.—The Portuguese Government has 
authorized the minting and issuance of 
50,000,000 new 10-centavo coins and 
25,000,000 new 20-centavo coins, totaling 
10,000,00 escudos in value, by decree law 
No. 32648, published in the Diario do 
Governo of January 29, 1943. 

These new coins are made of an alloy 
of 95 percent copper, 3 percent zinc, and 
2 percent tin, and are of a size, composi- 
tion, and design entirely new in Portu- 
gal. The greater part of both issues has 
already been minted, and the coins are 
being released gradually by the Bank of 
Portugal. 


Transport and Communication 


Sale of Steamship.—The sale of the 
steamship Aller, of the North German 
Lloyd, Bremen, to Portuguese interests 
is reported in the British press. The 
vessel is lying at Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique. 








Affairs. - 


And so, in El Oro Province today, hundreds of farmers are borrowing, not 
cash, but sows, brood hens, cows, hoes, spades, and seedlings. 

Later in the year they will be paying off, again not in cash, but in sucklings, 
eggs, calves, vegetables, and seed. In each case, the animals or materials 
are entered on the books at the prevailing market price. 

The loan program is under the direction of the Ecuadoran Development 
Corporation, a Government agency created last year to develop the economy 
of the country as a whole. A group of United States technicians has been 


assigned to the Corporation. 


At the same time that it eases credit for the little farmer, the loan project 
is designed to encourage subsistence farming, so that El Oro’s families may 
be better able to feed themselves, instead of importing foods or subsisting on 
a few starch crops such as potatoes, yucca, and rice. 

Thus it is helping to provide El] Oro’s farmers with more green vegetables, 


meat, and dairy products. 


“Barter” Loans Tried in Ecuador to Encourage Food Crops 


To assist some of its small-acreage farmers, who see little cash from one 
end of the year to the other, the Ecuadoran Government is trying out a 
system of “barter” loans, says the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 








The loans are approved and distributed democratically through com- 
mittees drawn largely from the farmers themselves. Committees of three 
have been set up in all the main centers of the Province. Two members 
are, in each case, elected by assemblies of the farmers; the third is appointed 


by agents of the Corporation. 


The loans are interest-free if repaid within a year. They carry a nominal 
interest rate after that. Within a few months, the committees have 
approved more than a thousand such loans. 
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The Aller was built in 1927 and has a 
gross tonnage of 7,627. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Limitation of Wholesale and Retail 
Profits Extended to All Products.—Effec- 
tive from January 11, 1943, as a means 
of controlling prices in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, profits realized from the sale 
for local consumption of all goods held 
by merchants or received after that date, 
whatever the origin or use, have been 
limited to maximum percentages fixed 
for each product, by an order of Janu- 
ary 11, 1943, published in the Journal] 
Officiel of St. Pierre and Miquelon on 
January 15. 

Profits on articles considered of first 
necessity had been limited since October 
9, 1939, and the list of articles affected 
was increased from time to time. 

Under the present order, maximum 
percentages of profit have been fixed as 
follows: 

Foodstuffs, from 5 percent to 30 per- 
cent on wholesale transactions; and from 
10 percent to 30 percent on retail sales; 
in no case is the sales price of local farm 
products, such as butter, eggs, and fod- 
der, to exceed the sales price of similar 
products of foreign origin; 

Clothing and accessories, 15 percent 
for ordinary articles; and 50 percent for 
luxury articles: 

Pharmaceutical articles and sanitary 
goods, 20 percent; and 

All other articles, various percentages 
ranging from 10 percent to 100 percent, 
with 20 and 25 percent predominating. 

These percentages are computed on 
the net cost price of the goods to be 
sold, including only the invoice price, 
freight and insurance, customs and un- 
loading charges, and transportation ex- 
penses to the store. These prices may 
be increased by 3 percent for importers 
(wholesale merchants) and by 5 percent 
for retail merchants, to cover general 
expenses. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Corporation Operates at Profit—The 
South African Railways and Harbors 
system—the principal autonomous Gov- 
ernment corporation in South Africa— 
reports an excess of earnings over eX- 
penditures for 1941-42 of £3,641,507. 
This total, added to the surplus from 
the preceding year, gave an accumulated 
surplus on March 31, 1942, of £6,872,926. 

Railway Operating Ratio Shows De- 
crease-——The operating ratio of the 
South African Railways in 1941-42 
showed a decrease of 2.67 percent, com- 
pared with the preceding year. 
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Among the items of revenue for 
1941-42 were: Passengers £8,499,227, par- 
cels £744,013, mails £195.040. ; 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


Ordinary Budget for 1943 An- 
nounced.—-The Spanish Government’s 
ordinary budget of ordinary expendi- 
tures and estimated receipts for the cal- 
endar year 1943 was approved by laws 
dated December 31, 1942, and January 
12, 1943, published in the Official Bulle- 
tins of January 7, 19, and 20, 1943, re- 
spectively. 

These laws authorize expenditures of 
9,456,475,296 pesetas and constitute the 
largest ordinary budget in the history of 
Spain. This is an increase of 1,576,280,- 
627 pesetas over the 1942 appropriations. 

Estimates of income are only slightly 
less than appropriations, amounting to 
9,439,859,796 pesetas, an increase of 
1,570,081,649 pesetas over estimates of 
the preceding year. : 

As in all recent ordinary budgets, the 
appropriations for the Ministry of War 
were higher than for any other Ministry. 
The combined cost of the armed forces 
(Army, Navy, and Air) approximates 28 
percent of the 1943 appropriations. . In 
addition, 480,234,171 pesetas out of a 
total appropriation of 562,361,322 pesetas 
for the Government in Morocco, are for 
the armed forces in that area. 

Next to the Army, the Ministry of 
Interior, which controls rural and city 
police forces, was granted the largest 
appropriations, totaling 1,089,063,943 
pesetas. The Ministry of Agriculture 
was granted appropriations of 78,412,320. 

It is anticipated that income from all 
sources of revenue will show an increase 
of approximately 20 percent over 1942. 
Estimates of increases in direct taxation 
apparently are based on an anticipated 
improvement in general economic condi- 
tions and a more rigorous application of 
existing tax laws. 

It is again anticipated that indirect 
taxes will yield an income closely ap- 
proximating revenues from direct taxes, 
and estimates of income from this source 
show an increase of 24 percent over 1942 
estimates. The yields of the mercury 
mines at Almaden are expected to ap- 
proximate 100,000,000 pesetas in value, 
or 20,000,000 pesetas more than during 
1942. 

Expenditures for Crude-Oil Refinery 
Authorized—A supplementary expendi- 
ture of 40,000,000 pesetas was authorized 
by a Spanish law published in the Official 
Bulletin of December 26, 1942, for the 
purpose of financing the installation of 
a crude-oil refinery in Cartagena for the 
Empresa Nacional de Combustibles y 
Lubricantes. 

This Empresa Nacional was created on 
January 22, 1942, for the purpose of de- 
veloping a concession in the Spanish oil- 
shale regions near Cartagena as a part 
of the present Government program of 
economic self-sufficiency. The present 
law is intended to grant funds necessary 
for meeting current expenditures on 
this project. 
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Transport and Communication 


Tests Made With New Type of Loco- 
motive.—Tests were successfully made 
recently in Spain of a new locomotive 
with a 2—10-2 wheel arrangement to be 
known as the “5,001-—5,020 class.” 

These locomotives are described by the 
British press as designed to develop 2,700 
horsepower, with a weight of 140 tons in 


working order, and an over-all length of’ 


84 feet and 8 inches. They were con- 
structed by a Barcelona firm for the Na- 
tional Railway System and are intended 
to pull trains of 550 tons over grades of 
14% percent, at 34 miles per hour. 


Trolley Busses to Replace Motor- 
busses.—An order for 35 trolley busses 
(seating capacity 80), costing 8,400,000 
pesetas, has been placed with a firm in 
Turin, Spain, by the Sociedad Madrilena 
de Tranvias of Madrid, says a British 
periodical. Because of lack of fuel, the 
company’s fleet of 35 motorbusses has 
been withdrawn from service. 


Gross earnings of the Madrid Tram- 
ways in 1941-42 were 33,180,000 pesetas 
in the period ending June 30, 1942, com- 
pared with 31,643,000 pesetas in the cor- 
responding period for the preceding year. 
Working expenses were 27,900,000 pese- 
tas, as against 26,300,000. 

Construction Progressing on Railway 
Track and Viaduct.—Progress is being 
made on the construction of railway 
track between the terminal station at 
Zamora, Spain, and the great Esla via- 
duct, 13.67 miles distant. Work is con- 
tinuing also on the remainder of the 
section as far as Sanabria, states a British 
periodical. 


The Esla viaduct, built to carry the 
new Zamora-Corunna Railway across 
the river Esla, is said to be the largest 
of its kind in the world. It carries the 
broad gage double-track railway and two 
lanes of the main highway; it is 1,640 
feet in length, with one central arch and 
five smaller openings at each end of the 
concrete span. The central arch has a 
height above the water level of 154 feet 
and a span of 689 feet. 


Syria 
Transport and Communication 


Surfaced Highway Crosses Desert.— 
Straight across the desert, a surfaced 
highway now connects Damascus (Syria) 
with Baghdad (Iraq), states the British 
press. 

This recently completed artery, ap- 
proximately 550 miles in length, crosses 
the Syrian desert and the Euphrates 
River. 


Tanganyika 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Budget for 1943.—Tanganyika 
Territory has appropriated £3,183,000 for 
expenditures in 1943, an increase of 26.3 
percent over the 1942 appropriation. 
This new provision is the largest in the 
history of the Territory. 

The appropriation for public works of 
£316,600 formed 9.9 percent of the total, 
exclusive of Railways and Ports Services. 
Provision for direct war expenses (with 
estimates for 1942 in parentheses) are 
as follows: Military, £123,700 (£122,600) ; 
Naval Volunteer Force, £21,600 (£19,000) ; 
Manpower and Recruitment, £72,300 
(£1,300) ; and Defense, £21,600 (not listed 
in 1942 estimates). Under the heading 
of “aliens,” £481,000 is provided. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
appropriation, more than £900,000 has 
been Authorized for the Tanganyika 
Railways and Ports Services, an increase 
of 19.4 percent over the amount author- 
ized in 1942. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Taz on Wealth—A translation of the 
Turkish Tax on Wealth, together with 
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the regulations concerning the obliga- 
tory labor imposed on those who are un- 
able to pay this tax, has recently been 
received in the European Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This law was published in the Official 
Gazette of November 12, 1942, and may 
be consulted upon request. 


Uganda 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Committee for Control of Industry to 
be Established—A Control of Industries 
Committee is to be established, consist- 
ing of five persons, nominated by the 
Governor, who shall be members of the 
Uganda Industrial Committee and of the 
Uganda Supply Board. 

The order providing for the industries 
committee requires all producers of a 
scheduled list of articles to register with 
the Committee so that a census may be 
made of present industrial producers 
and the capacity of existing plants. It 
was also provided that, after February 
15, 1943, a license was to be required for 
the machine production of the scheduled 
articles—chiefly products of the build- 
ing, chemical, and textile industries. 

The licensing of these industries is ex- 
pected to control the development on 
national lines of new industrial plants. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Railroads Carrying Timber.— Rail- 
ways in Great Britain have been pressed 
into service for hauling the bulk of the 
domestic timber. 

The demand for timber is increasing, 
and shortage of shipping space prevents 
importation from overseas, therefore 
vast areas of woodland in Great Britain 
have been cut and the railways have 
been called upon to move this traffic. 
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Camps have been constructed on the 
timber sites for skilled workmen who 
have been loading as many as 10 railway 
cars a day. 

As presented by a British periodical, 
in the first 10 months of 1942 nearly 
half a million tons of timber were 
brought from Scotland by rail, while 
from the New Forest area 23,000 tons 
were moved. Pre-war traffic over these 
lines would have been approximately 
40,000 and 1,300 tons, respectively. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Continuation of the severe drought 
which during the last 5 or 6 months has 
caused heavy losses to stock raisers and 
farmers has affected retail business and 
industrial activity adversely. 

Livestock receipts at the Central Live- 
stock Market (Tablada) continued at 
high levels, reflecting the severe drought 
conditions, and average prices have de- 
clined slightly. The condition of pastures 
in the interior has become steadily worse. 
It is now feared that in many localities 
the first heavy rain will cause serious 
erosion of the topsoil. The corn crop is 
the most seriously affected, but sun- 
flowerseed, potato, and peanut crops 
have also suffered substantial damage. 
Agricultural activity in most of the De- 
partments is at a standstill, awaiting 
rain. It is hoped that it will be possible 
to make extensive plantings of winter 
oats as emergency fodder. 


MANUFACTURING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INACTIVE 


Only wool mills continue operation at 
a high level, with production for export 
well maintained, though local demand 
has declined. Cotton mills are suffering 
from an apparent unwillingness of the 
trade to place fall and winter orders as 
early as usual. Reasons assigned for 
this attitude are the uncertain business 
prospects for the near future, a shortage 
of money, and the continued existence 
of unsold stocks. 

Shoe factories, following the usual 
seasonal decline, have resumed opera- 
tions on a small scale, devoting their 
attention principally to the production 
of standard shoes for stock. Because of 
the serious situation in the interior of 
the country, the prospects for the fall 
and winter season are unfavorable. Fol- 
lowing reports that orders from the 
United States have recently been placed 
in Argentina, efforts are being made to 
sell Uruguayan shoes to the United 
States. 

Tanneries continue inactive, as is nor- 
mal at this season. Some of the larger 
companies, however, are working part 
time, in anticipation of future demand 
for sole leather from Great Britain. The 
large increase in the supply of hides, as 
a result of the drought, will not benefit 
the industry, because the majority of 
such hides will be of low quality and un- 
suited for Uruguay’s present export mar- 
kets. Hides of this type were formerly 
shipped to the Balkans. 
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Building permits issued in January in 
the Department of Montevideo totaled 
328 with a total value of 668,139 pesos, 
compared with 421 valued at 1,026,762 
pesos in December. The arrival of 997 
tons of reinforcing bar is expected to 
provide some relief from the continued 
depression in the industry. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Because of uncertain business pros- 
pects and the curtailment of trans. 
portation facilities caused by the fue] 
shortage, which is still acute, depart- 
ment-store sales are lower than a year 
ago. Stocks of some formerly imported 
luxuries and semiluxuries have been 
exhausted, and, because of prior import- 
permit requirements, are not being re- 
placed. The cost of living in Montevideo 
has shown a further slight rise. 

The announcement that the Export- 
Import Bank had granted a loan of 
$20,000,000 to Uruguay to finance a pro- 
gram of public works was received with 
satisfaction, and helped to counteract 
the depressed business outlook caused 
by the drought. The demand for credit, 
particularly to finance wool awaiting 
shipment, has been active. 


Agricultural employment has been se- © 


verely affected by the drought condi- 
tions already mentioned. In the city 
of Montevideo the continued partial in- 
activity of the construction trade and 
the curtailment of transportation has 
led to some further decrease in employ- 
ment. It is expected that a substantial 
volume of new public works will be con- 
tracted in the near future, as a relief 
measure. 

Two labor strikes occurred in January 
and February. The first was instigated 
by the packing-house workers, in protest 
against the dismissal of 10 employees of 
the National Packing Plant (Frigorifico 
Nacional) who were suspected of sabo- 
tage; the second involved the Waiters’ 
Union, which demanded the adoption of 
a system of compulsory tips to be added 
to all bills. The former strike began on 
January 22, and was amicably settled on 
January 29, through the submission of 
the differences to arbitration. The latter 
began on February 16, and was concluded 
on February 20, with the granting of the 
workers’ demands. 


RATIONING 


Gasoline and fuel-oil rationing for 
February proceeded on the same basis as 
in January. Private cars were limited to 
10 liters each, and tourists were per- 
mitted to receive a maximum of 50 liters. 
Trucks, busses, official cars, taxicabs, 
doctors’ cars, and other special groups 
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were given somewhat better treatment. 
The arrival in January of 10,909 metric 
tons of coal and 12,802 metric tons of fuel 
oil served to relieve somewhat the general 
fuel shortage. A decree, which occa- 
sioned great criticism in the press, em- 
powers the rationing board to increase 
the retail price of gasoline and kerosene 
from 19 and 15 centesimos per liter, re- 
spectively, to 40 and 20 centesimos, by 
the discretion of the board. Despite of- 
ficial efforts to curb the activity of specu- 
lators, it is reported that a black market 
continues to flourish. 

A notable step in the direction of 
tightening the control of the Uruguayan 
Government over the use of scarce ma- 
terials was the approval on February 5 
of rationing decrees for copper, tin, and 
tin plate. 


TOURIST TRADE 


In general, the optimistic forecasts for 
the tourist trade have been borne out. 
Preliminary statistics show arrivals in 
December numbering 15,349; in January, 
23,748; and for the first 18 days of Feb- 
ruary, 13,683. These figures compare 
favorably with the corresponding period 
of last season. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials for Fluorescent Lamps: In- 
cluded in Raw-Materials Section of 
Tariff at Lower Duty.—Zinc silicates, 
zinc and bery] silicates, cadmium borate, 
calcium tungstates, and magnesium 
tungstates, used in the manufacture of 
fluorescent lamps, are included in the 
raw-materials section of the Uruguayan 
tariff, dutiable at 15 percent plus a sur- 
tax of 21 percent of their c. i. f. Monte- 
video value, according to five decrees of 
January 22, 1943, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of February 5. 

Corn and Oats for Forage: Duty-Free 
Importation Authorized—The Bank of 
the Republic was authorized to purchase 
abroad a maximum of 2,500 tons each of 
corn and oats for forage, to be exempt 
from Uruguayan customs charges and to 
be sold at prices fixed by the Bank, ac- 
cording to a decree of February 10, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 27. Expenditures entailed by the 
sale and distribution of the corn and 
oats will be charged to the Government. 

[For previous announcements of the au- 
thorization of duty-free importation of corn 


for fuel and grains for forage, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 6, 1943.] 


Beans for Seed and Butyrometric Fat: 
Duty-Free Entry Authorized.—The im- 
portation into Uruguay free of customs 
charges of a maximum of 10,000 kilo- 
grams of beans for seed, and 30,000 kilo- 
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grams of butyrometric fat for the man- 
ufacture of butter, was authorized by two 
decrees of February 10, 1943, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 27. 

Uruguay Approves Sugar Agreement 
With Brazil—An agreement with the 
Sugar and Alcohol Institute of Brazil, 
by which the Institute will supply Uru- 
guay with 20,000 tons of sugar from each 
of three crops, commencing with that of 
1942-43, was approved by a resolution 
of December 4, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 27, 1943. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Issue of Treasury Notes—In January, 
a second issue of 9-month Treasury 
notes, totaling 5,000,000 bolivares and 
bearing interest at 44% percent, was au- 
thorized. Subscriptions totaled over 
8,000,000 bolivares up to the end of the 
month. 





Yumbos, Beads, and Rubber 


(Continued from p. 9) 


living. Sometimes he will strike a bo- 
nanza, an old black rubber tree that may 
yield as much as 50 pounds of latex in 2 
days. That means 2 whole pounds of 
beads. 

Other quotations in the jungle currency 
of the Oriente include a shotgun for 150 
pounds of rubber; a machete for 10 
pounds; a box of 100 cartridges for 15 
pounds of rubber. 


Beneficent “Hunguara”’ 


The “hunguara” palm enables the 
Yumbo to take an indifferent attitude 
toward money, partly because of the food 
it provides. The palm has a highly nu- 
tritious tender heart. An American with 
long experience in the Oriente says that 
this heart tastes like top-grade celery. 

The palm, moreover, provides hard 
wood for the making of spears and ar- 
rows. Its nut makes an excellent frying 
oil. The meat of the nut can be fer- 
mented to make hard liquor. The leaves 
provide the best roofing material in the 
jungle. The fibers can be*woven into 
cloth for hammocks. Altogether the 
“hunguara” palm makes living easy for 
the Indian and lessens the lure of money 
which might otherwise be needed for the 
purchase of necessities. 


“Man Wants But Little . . -” 


A huntsman by nature, the Yumbo 
cultivates only two crops—plantains and 
yuccas. Pineapples and other wild fruits 
grow abundantly around him. For the 
rest of his food, the Indian depends on 
game. The forest yields him lard from 
the tapir, and birds, rabbits, squirrels, 
and deer. 

From the river he gets giant catfish, 
weighing up to 100 pounds. Experts at 
following a homing bee, the Yumbos also 
forage for wild honey. Thus the Indian’s 
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needs from the outside world are few. 
Besides such things as firearms, ammuni- 
tion, machetes, and beads, he wants only 
a little salt and enough cloth to make 
himself knee-length breeches. He makes 
his fishing line out of palm fibers, but 
prefers a heavy cotton line. He occa- 
sionally asks travelers for medicine, 
mostly quinine and salves. 


“Jungle Juke Boxes” 


During the last rubber boom before 
1941, the Indian had big credits with the 
rubber buyers after he had met his basic 
needs. For ‘that reason many Indian 
huts in the Oriente today boast sewing 
machines, phonographs, music boxes. 

Once again rubber—-in large demand 
for the United States market—promises 
to bring more cash to his door than he 
can use for his customary needs. That, 
it may again be emphasized, is one rea- 
son why the traders want a supply of 
beads, for beads will bring out rubber 
where money is useless. 





Sole-Leather Allotments 
In Sweden 


Allotment of sole leather to Swedish 
shoe factories during the period January 
1 to February 28, 1943, was reduced from 
60 to 50 percent of the average 2-month 
consumption of such leather during 1937, 
1938, and 1939. Allotments had been 
temporarily increased from 50 to 60 per- 
cent during the period November 1 to 
December 31, 1942, to permit an increase 
in production of winter shoes. Alloca- 
tion of sole leather to Swedish leather 
dealers remained unchanged at 60 per- 
cent during the period January 1 to 
February 28, 1943. 

Both shoe factories and leather dealers 
in Sweden are required to purchase a 
certain quantity of their rations in the 
form of thin sole leather, of which there 
is a fairly liberal supply. 
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Chemicals 


NEW CANADIAN PROCESS FOR EXTRACTION 
OF MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE 


A process has been discovered, says the 
Canadian press, for the extraction of 
magnesium chloride from _ asbestos 
“tailings.” 

About 20,000 tons of “tailings” are 
dumped daily in Canada, it is stated. 


CEYLON TO MANUFACTURE ACETIC ACID 


Plans are under way, says the British 
press, for the manufacture in Ceylon of 
acetic acid, one of the materials re- 
quired by rubber factories. Production 
is expected to start soon. 


EXPORTS OF CHILEAN NITRATE 


Consumption of Chilean nitrate is on 
the upgrade, says the South American 
press. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1942, about 700,000 metric tons of nitrate 
were shipped to the United States, and 
it is expected that shipments will be 
more than twice that figure in the year 
1942-43. If that estimate is realized, 
the current nitrate year will show the 
highest figure since 1920, when the 
United States took 1,480,519 tons. 

Exports of nitrate to the United States 
reached their greatest total during 
World War I, in 1918, when 2,066,483 
tons were shipped; in 1932 shipments 
declined to 56,482 tons. 

Total exports of nitrate from Chile 
amounted to 1,397,550 tons in 1941, com- 
pared with 3,193,751 in 1929, a peak year. 

Post-war prospects for the Chilean 
nitrate industry show promise, it is 
stated. Lands in Europe, overcropped 
and damaged by war, will need large 
amounts of fertilizer, it is believed. 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION OF SODIUM 
THIOSULFATE 


Sodium thiosulfate, commercial grade, 
is now being made in South Africa, says 
the British press. Production has begun 
at a plant in Port Elizabeth, it is stated. 


Spain Erects New CHEMICAL-PRODUCTION 
PLANTS 


Authorization has been given for the 
erection in Albacete, Spain, of a potas- 
sium permanganate plant, with an an- 
nual capacity of 36 metric tons, states a 
Spanish technical publication. 

A plant is to be built in Malaga for 
the production of sodium fluosilicate; it 
will have an annual output of 100 tons. 

The production, sale, and prices of 
agricultural insecticides recently have 
been placed under control, by a decree 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 


PLASTIC INDUSTRY IN U. K. 


Reports from the plastic industry in 
the United Kingdom show steady de- 
velopment for 1942, states a British tech- 
nical publication. 


The casein branch of the industry has 
been engaged chiefly on Government 
business, it is reported; the supply posi- 
tion has continued satisfactory. Acrylic 
materials have increased in importance 
for war purposes and have also been 
particularly useful as a substitute for 
rubber in the manufacture of dentures. 
Plywood and construction work have 
taken increasing quantities of urea resin 
glues. 


The demand for “celluloid” has con- 
tinued, even though the range of colors 
has been strictly cut, and its use for 
decorative purposes curtailed. There 
has been a steady development in the 
manufacture of a number of the new 
thermoplastics, such as polyisobutylene, 
polystyrene, polyethylene, and polyvinyl 
chloride. 

Molding powders have been valuable to 
the War effort, both as replacements for 





Roving “Small Fry” Gather 
Moss 


Boys and girls in a Nova Scotia 
fishing village have set up a school- 
children’s cooperative, similar to 
the fishermen’s cooperatives of 
their parents. and have established 
an Irish-moss business of their 
own, according to the Canadian 
press. 

Irish moss, found along the Do- 
minion’s Atlantic coast, has be- 
come important since supplies 
from Europe have been cut off. 
Before the war, Europe was the 
source of most of the moss used 
by North American industry, al- 
though there has been some pro- 
duction in the United States. 

The younger people in one vil- 
lage saw an opportunity to go into 
business for themselves as the de- 
mand for moss increased. Gath- 
ering of the moss and its prepara- 
tion for shipment—cleaning, dry- 
ing, and grading—is a joint enter- 
prise, but the marketing is done 
for the group by the United Mari- 
time Fishermen, an association 








which sells fishery products. 

This teen-age enterprise is in- 
directly the result of the special 
educational program carried out 
in a number of fishing villages by 
the Dominion Department of 
Fisheries. 











scarce materials and for their own 
properties. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE IN U. K. 


Phioroglucinol recently has been 
added to the range of fine chemicals 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
says the British press. 

This product is used as an analytical 
reagent by the cellulose and other in- 
dustries. 

The output of tar products processed 
in the United Kingdom continues to in- 
crease, says the British press. More ma- 
terial is now available for lower-priority 
users, such as manufacturers of disin- 
fectants and timber preservatives. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


NEw CoAL DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN 
ARGENTINA 


The discovery of large deposits of me- 
dium-grade coal in the Province of San 
Juan is welcome news to the hard- 
pressed consumers of Argentina who, be- 
cause of sharp decreases in the usual 
volume of coal imports, have been re- 
duced to burning corn on the cob, a 
fuel of decidedly inferior calorific con- 
tent. 

This discovery is no immediate solu- 
tion to Argentina’s fuel problem, how- 
ever, for the deposits are reported to 
be in the Sierra de Caballo Anca, about 
60 miles northeast of Jachal, which is 
the terminal of a branch of the National 
Railways. This places the deposits more 
than 700 miles from Buenos Aires, by 
the closest railroad connection. The de- 
posits, say British press reports, may be 
reached by extending a spur track from 
Jachal to the Valley of the Bermejo 
River, and would involve 12 miles of 
mountain engineering. 

The four coal veins are reported to 
be exposed, one above the other, in the 
side walls of a valley some 5,500 feet 
above sea level, and vary in thickness 
from 8 to 44 inches. The coal is said 
to be entirely different from the gen- 
eral run of low-grade product found 
in other parts of Argentina, and, ac- 
cording to the Director of the School 
of Mines at San Juan, the newly dis- 
covered fuel is quite free from sulfur, 
and has a heating content of from 5,000 
to 6,200 calories. In addition, prelim- 
inary tests indicate it might be used 
successfully as a coking coal. Yield of 


the deposits is estimated at 5,000 to 
6,000 tons an acre. 

Shortage of equipment and machin- 
ery is hampering the final survey and 
the investigation of this and other coal 
deposits in Argentina, it is stated. 
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CoaL AND COKE PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Coal production in Canada during No- 
vember 1942 amounted to 1,618,000 tons, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This was 30,000 tons more 
than output during October, and the 
highest of any month since February 
1942, but was a drop of more than 11 
percent from the 1,825,000 tons mined 
in November 1941. 


Coke production during November to- 
taled 269,000 tons, compared with 278,- 
000 tons in October, and 270,000 tons in 
November 1941. 


CHILE’s COAL PRODUCTION 


Chile produced 179,945 tons of coal in 
December, thereby bringing total pro- 
duction for 1942 to 2,142,135 tons, a new 
record. Output in 1942 was 4.6 percent 
greater than the previous high of 2,047,- 
947 tons, established in 1941. 


Despite this large production, there 
was a shortage of coal in Chile. Present 
production is sufficient to cover the 
country’s requirements during most of 
the year, except for the mining regions 
in the north where transportation is 
difficult. 

In the coming winter, however, it is 
expected that there will be a coal short- 
age, aS in the last 2 years. Moreover, 
because of low water levels resulting from 
the exceedingly dry summer, it may be 
necessary to employ more coal in the 
generating of electric power. 


U. K. Acts To CONSERVE FUEL 


Railroads in the United Kingdom, 
which use some 15,000,000 tons of coal 
annually, have always watched fuel costs 
closely. When the coal situation made 
it evident that drastic, nation-wide re- 
duction in the use of fuel was necessary, 
the railroads took all possible steps to 
effect further economies. 


Typical of the measures that have been 
adopted are the following: Restrictions 
on the use of fires and heaters; sub- 
stitution of lower-wattage electric lamps 
where possible; use of more economical 
fire grates, stoves, and braziers, and ex- 
tended use of fire bricks; regulation of 
central heating; improved methods in 
the banking of furnaces; discontinuance 
of running hot water, in certain cases; 
elimination of nonessential lighting. 
Substantial savings of fuel have also 
been effected by postponing the steam 
heating of cars by 1 month, and by doing 
away with fires in the majority of railway 
waiting rooms. 


The London Passenger Transport 
Board will, in the next few months, in- 
crease the number of its omnibusses us- 
ing producer-gas from the 18 now oper- 
ating to approximately 550. An annual 
Saving of 3,500,000 imperial gallons 
(4,200,000 U. S. gallons) of gasoline will 
be effected when the entire scheme is in 
operation. 


Each bus will burn about 1 ton of 
anthracite coal a week, and will require 
refueling every 80 miles. There will be 
27 service stations to handle the stock 


of coal and to service producer-gas 
trailers. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Big Purchase of Indian 
Burlap 


The Board of Economic Warfare 
and the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
| tion jointly announced March 15 

that arrangements have been 
made for direct Government pur- 
chase of approximately 150,000,000 
yards of burlap in India. Indian 
textile mills have agreed to un- 
seal 10 percent of idle looms and 
increase working schedules in or- 
der to provide the burlap within a 
reasonable period. 

The purchase will supplement 
jj the backlog and normal purchases 
of the trade. It is expected that 
shipping will be available to lift 
this purchase, as well as outstand- 
ing trade commitments, and that 
the Government will handle its 
program through normal trade 
channels. 








Construction 


NEW PLANT IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Construction is under way on a lig- 
nite-treatment plant at Onakawana, 
Ontario, to cost an estimated $200,000, 
states the English press. Plans have 
been prepared for construction of a 
boiler and processing building, water 
tank and housing, a garage workshop, 
and bunkhouses. A boiler of 400 pounds 
pressure per square inch has been ob- 
tained, and dragline equipment has been 
ordered. 


CANADA’S INCREASED BUILDING PROGRAM 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Canada during 1942 called for the ex- 
penditure of $172,000,000, a sum equal to 
the total for the 2 preceding years, states 
the Canadian press. 

In the 40-month period, September 
1939 to December 1942, contracts are re- 
ported to have totaled more than $355,- 
000,000. 

The bulk of the construction to date 
has been for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Combined Training Es- 
tablishment—some 2,000 buildings and 
more than 560 hangars having been built. 
Nearly 200 airports have been improved 
and completed by the Air Service Branch 
of the Department of Transport, operat- 
ing under the direction of the Munitions 
and Supply Minister. 

It is stated that if the hangers were 
placed side by side they would stretch 
for a distance of 26 miles; the paved run- 
ways of the Dominion’s airports now 
equal a 12-foot highway from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 


SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Public construction, particularly of 
highways, in Mexico has been compara- 
tively inactive, except at Tampico and 
Nayarit. 


Work is progressing on the roads be- 


tween Victoria and Matamoros, Tampico 
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and Valles, and Panuco and La Posa, 
with the possibility that the Tampico- 
Valles road soon may be finished as far 
as Ebano. At Nayarit, the highway is 
being rushed to completion. 

Road construction is said to be lagging 
in Mazatlan district on the Durango 
Highway and on the International High- 
way. ; 

The Civil Hospital at Monterrey is 
nearing completion and is reported to 
be one of the largest and best equipped 
in the Republic. 


RoaD-BvILDING IN SWEDEN 


The sum of 8,000,000 crowns ($1,904,- 
762) has been allocated by the Swedish 
Government for military highways, says 
the British press. An additional 5,200,- 
000 crowns is to be spent during the 
financial year on the building of new 
roads for civil communication in various 
parts of the country. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


The value of British Guiana’s imports 
of electrical apparatus declined sharply 
during the first 9 months of 1942, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1941, a British trade journal states. 
From January through September 1942, 
imports were valued at $199,619; from 
January through September 1941, at 
$279,500. 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC 
POWER 


Consumption of electric power in Can- 
ada increased almost 3,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1942, official Dominion 
statistics show. Total consumption in 
1941 was 31,086,713,000 kilowatt-hours; 
in 1942, the total was 33,954,641,000. 
Only two Provinces—British Columbia 
and New Brunswick—reported lower 
consumption in 1942 than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The output of thermo- and hydro- 
electric-power stations increased pro- 
portionately during the period, totaling 
37,109,939,000 kilowatt-hours in 1942, 
compared with 33,445,354,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1941. 

Net consumption, by Provinces, in 1941 
and 1942 was as follows: 


{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 




















Province 1941 1942 

Prince Edward Island__...___- 8, 666 9, 599 
|). Ie tees 479, 853 503, 169 
New Brunswick_.._..._....._- 511, 590 461, 533 
| _ER n MSetiag lite 7 aibe 13, 689, 181 15, 941, 992 
CHR otis ac cuudancbeaies 11, 533, 740 12, 435, 186 
pO SEE 1, 514, 390 1, 628, 530 
Saskatchewan. ......._....__-- 601, 502 650, 716 
Alberta... __- bi nh a 340, 311 458, 011 
British Columbia__-.....__--.- 2, 407, 480 1, 865, 905 

4. ARE sa. a al | 31,086,713 | 33, 954 642 


| 
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United States Finding New Mica Sources in Other Americas 


New sources of mica are being developed in the other Americas, and air 
shipments from hemisphere sources are helping to augment the supply which 
normally comes from India. Mica, indispensable in the electrical industry, 
is in great wartime demand for use in communication units and other elec- 
trical apparatus. 

Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Bolivia, Venezuela, Argentina, Mexico, and Guate- 
mala have mica deposits—many of excellent quality. Mica specialists have 
been sent by the Board of Economic Warfare from the United States to the 
other Americas in search of new deposits and also to advise local producers 
on mining operations and on preparation of mica for the market. 

High-quality mica mines in Brazil are centered in the province of Minas 
Gerais. Mica deposits also exist in several other parts of that country. One 
Brazilian firm is producing mica film for condensers. 

Peru also has some mica deposits of good quality. United States engineers 
are giving technical advice to Peruvian producers. Mines, which had stopped 
production after Pearl Harbor, are again resuming operations. Japan had 
been the principal purchaser of Peruvian mica. 

In Mexico, both a mica-mining and a splitting industry have been started. 
Shops in the State of Oaxaca prepare Brazilian and Indian as well as Mexican 
mica for industrial uses. 

In Guatemala no substantial amounts of mica are now being mined. How- 
ever, efforts are being made by Board of Economic Warfare technologists to 
extend the commercial uses of Guatemala mica. A BEW mission has been 
prospecting for mica in Colombia. Argentina is known to have large deposits 
of mica, some of it of so-called military quality. 

Crude mica must be trimmed, sized, and sorted for quality. The mica is 
then rifted or sheeted to various thicknesses. While some mica is shipped as 
block mica, a considerable portion is sheeted in India to between 1/1,000 and 
12/10,000 of an inch for use as condenser film. A still larger part of the 
output is converted into “splittings” which are “less than 12/10,000 of an inch 
in thickness” and are used for built-up products, such as mica board and 
radio tubes. 

Now a small splitting industry is being established in the Americas. Mex- 


ican producers think they will be able to compete with India after the war. 


An experimental shop has been established in Rio de Janeiro for the produc- 
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tion of condenser splits. 





New HYDROELECTRIC PLANT IN LIBERIA 


The Lower Falls hydroelectric plant 
on the Farmington River in Liberia was 
formally opened early in January 1943. 

This plant, built to furnish light and 
power to nearby plantations, was 
planned to produce 3,000 kilowatts 
through four 750-kilowatt units. Only 
one unit is now in operation, however, 
and the installation of the others is 
being deferred because of war condi- 
tions. 

It is estimated that the completed 
project will cost approximately $1,700,- 
000 and that its output will be sufficient 
to supply Monrovia and other townships 
in the vicinity. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa-BEan Exports From BRAZIL 


Exports of cocoa beans from the ports 
of Bahia and Ilheos, Brazil, during Jan- 
uary 1943 totaled 105,713 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 147,313 bags 
in January 1942. 

The following table shows port of 
Bahia arrivals and exports of cocoa 


beans in January and stocks on hand at 
the end of January for the years 1939 to 
1943, inclusive: 


[In bags of 60 kilograms each] 








Item | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1948 
SS —— ee a 
| | | 
Arrivals..._.| 262,608) 177, 789| 212, 328| 238, 205! 240, 011 
Exports. ..._| 244, 759! 149, 408) 293, 214| 147, 313| 105, 713 


Stocks | 176,021) 125, 038) 190, 414) 249, 226) 438, 997 
| 





CoFFEE Exports From GUATEMALA 


Since November 1942 Guatemalan 
coffee of the 1942-43 quota year begin- 
ning October 1, 1942, has been moving in 
greater volume than in the comparative 
period of the preceding year. 

From October 1, 1942, to January 30, 
1943, 342,497 bags (of 60 kilograms each) 
of the 1942-43 quota coffee were shipped, 
compared with 160,487 bags of the 1941- 
42 crop year in the comparative period of 
October 1, 1941, to January 30, 1942. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE Crop, 1942-43 


The total Nicaraguan 1942-43 coffee 
crop is unofficially estimated at from 
180,000 to 200,000 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each) of exportable coffee, compared 
with the 1941-42 crop of from 225,000 to 
230,000 bags. 

It is reliably reported that coffee pro- 
ducers have lost an estimated 25 per- 
cent of their crops, because of heavy 
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rains in December and the lack of coffee 
pickers. Some observers believe the cur. 
rent crop may be as much as 30 percent 
less than the 1941-42 crop, though the 
quality appears to equal that of previous 
years. 

There remained for shipment at Co. 
rinto, the principal port of export, on 
January 13, a total of 9,952 bags of coffee, 
of which 118 bags were unsold. 

During January 1943, 261 bags of 
coffee were exported, compared with 
13,806 bags in the corresponding month 
in 1942. 

The trade reports that from November 
1, 1942, to January 31, 1943, 27,286 bags 
of coffee were sold, compared with 113, 
275 bags in the corresponding period 
ended January 31, 1942. This decrease 
is attributed to the fact that the current 
crop ‘was about a month late and to the 
reluctance of buyers to purchase coffee 
without assurance that import licenses 
would be forthcoming. 


Dairy Products 


CANADA’S CHEESE PRODUCTION 


Cheese production in the Province of 
Quebec amounted to 257,361 pounds in 
January 1943, compared with 1,271,237 
pounds in January 1942—a decrease of 
79.8 percent. 

Cheese production in 1942 totaled 63,- 
015,510 pounds compared with 30,343, 
608 pounds during the preceding year— 
an increase of 64.3 percent. 

Stocks of cheese in storage in the 
Province of Quebec as of February 1, 
1943, were 28,868,511 pounds; stocks for 
all Canada totaled 48,244,889 pounds. 

Prices of export cheese averaged 20 
cents per pound in January 1943, com- 
pared with 16 cents a pound in Janu- 
ary 1942. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Butter production in the Province of 
Quebec amounted to 1,640,967 pounds 
in January 1943, compared with 769,954 
pounds in January 1942, an increase of 
113.1 percent. 

Total production of butter in 1942 
reached 172,979,679 pounds, compared 
with 76,266,197 pounds in 1941, a de- 
crease of 4.3 percent. 

Stocks of butter in storage on Febru- 
ary 1, 1943, in the Province of Quebec 
amounted to 3,031,545 pounds, while 
stocks in storage for all Canada aggre- 
gated 14,129,118 pounds. 

Creamery butter, as quoted daily by 
the Canadian Commodity Exchange, for 
the first-grade product, averaged 35% 
cents per pound in January 1943 com- 
pared with 34% cents in January 1942. 


Fruits 


ARGENTINA’S FRESH-FRUIT EXPORTS 


Argentina’s exports of fresh fruits de- 
clined in 1942 by 6,715,518 kilograms, or 
26.8 percent, from 1941, the comparative 
totals being 25,022,837 and 18,307,319 ki- 
lograms, respectively. 

In 1939, the last pre-war year, fresh- 
fruit exports amount to 52,683,102 kilo- 
grams, during which year Argentina 
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shipped to 22 different countries; in 1942 
exports were confined to but two coun- 
tries. 


DEHYDRATED-BANANA FACTORIES, BRAZIL 


Banana production in the coastal area 
around Santos, in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, has always been large, and until 
the outbreak of the war a sizable propor- 
tion of the fruit was exported. Always, 
however, there are bunches or stems that 
are too small for export, though of good 
quality. To utilize these small bunches, 
two dehydrating plants were established 
in Santos. One factory has been in 
operation for only a few years, but the 
other one has been in operation for a 
decade. In recent months 80 tons of 
dried bananas have been shipped to 
British war prisoners in Germany 
through Lisbon and Geneva. 

The larger and more modern of the 
two factories is located in the dock area 
and is equipped with United States ma- 
chines. The principal production of this 
factory is dehydrated-banana flakes, but 
tomato soup, brown bean soup, and onion 
powder are also prepared. Experiments 
have been made with garlic, guava, and 
papaya, but to date they have not been 
successful. 

Bananas are brought to this plant by 
train or truck, or by a combination of 
barge and train or truck, direct from the 
farms. The Musa Cavendish, a sweet 
banana, known locally as the “nanica” 
or the “canaria” is the variety used. 
Before processing, the bananas are first 
conditioned in a hot house from 6 to 12 
hours and then stored in a well-venti- 
lated room for 2 or 3 days to ripen. They 
are skinned by hand and placed in a 
drum, into which carbonic gas is pumped, 
to remove the oxygen from the fruit. 

A screw conveyor carries the bananas 
to a vat where they are whipped into a 
cream. The cream is then piped to a 
dehydrator where thin films of it are 
spread on a large cylinder heated to 
about 360° F. This film, when dried, is 
deposited in an air-conditioned cham- 
ber, ground into powder, and allowed to 
stand in sealed cans until it is cooled. 
It is then packaged by hand in an air- 
conditioned room. 

Because of the high priority on equip- 
ment, the plant has not been able to 
secure automatic packaging machinery. 
Three types of containers are used—4- 
ounce rubber-lined paper cartons, 5'2- 
ounce tin cans, and large 20-pound tin 
cans. 

The paper container for this factory 
(called “parafinado”) is made in Rio de 
Janeiro under license of a United States 
patent. When this carton was first 
tried, it was found that the banana flake 
absorbed moisture, even though the car- 
tons were sealed. The manufacturer. 
accordingly, developed a method of 
lining the carton with a thin sheet of 
tubber which, when sealed, prevented 
moisture from getting into the flakes. 
A dozen bananas are needed to produce 
the 4 ounces contained in the paper car- 
ton. The containers are packed in 
wooden boxes for export—96 paper car- 
tons, 48 small cans, and 2 large tins, re- 
spectively, to a box. 
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This factory has been operating 24 
hours a day. Maximum production per 
day is 35 tons, but to date the largest 
amount produced in 24 hours has been 
30 tons, while the minimum has not 
fallen below 28 tons. 

Banana flakes are small, straw-yellow 
particles, that taste and smell like 
bananas. To produce 30 tons of flakes, 
300 tons of bananas on the stalk are 
required. 

The second banana-processing factory 
in Brazil was established in 1930 by men 
who had been in the dehydrated food 
business for about 30 years. The factory 
makes three types of dehydrated banan- 
as: flour, dried (the most important 
product) and preserved fruit, and pre- 
served guava, quince, pineapple, and 
peach. 

The process of drying the whole fruit 
differs only slightly from that employed 
in making banana powder. The banan- 
as, upon arrival at the factory, are kept 
in ripening chambers for about 12 
hours, the amount of time depending 
upon the condition of the fruit and on 
the weather. The bananas used by this 
firm are about three-fourths ripened. 
After they leave the ripening chamber, 
they are hung in a conditioning room for 
3 or 4 days. When they are soft enough 
to process, the peels are removed: by 
hand. The peeled fruit is then placed on 
trays in a chamber and dried by hot air 
at about 45° C. After drying for about 
24 hours, they are sorted by hand and 
those not sufficiently dried are sent back 
for further drying. 

The dried bananas (which have about 
23 percent moisture) retain their original 
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form. They are packed in 25-pound pa- 
per-lined boxes for export or in small 
250-gram and 500-gram packages for 
local consumption. Both types of pack- 
ages are lined with moisture-proof pa- 
per. Bananas have a high sugar content 
which forms a molasses-like substance 
over the surface which helps to pre- 
serve them. 

About 3,527 pounds, or 1% tons, of 
these dried bananas are obtained from 
10 tons of bananas on the stalk. 


Grain and Products 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Canadian mills manufactured 1,963,- 
042 barrels of flour during January 1943, 
a production record for that month, 
compared with 1,555,850 barrels for the 
corresponding month in 1942, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total flour production for the 6 
months ended January 1943 amounted 
to 11,408,011 barrels compared with 
9,893,802 for the same period ended Jan- 
uary 1942. 

Total flour stocks for January 1943 
amounted to 937,364 barrels compared 
with 1,193,022 for the same month last 
year and 867,109 barrels for the preced- 
ing month. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION IN Morocco, FRENCH 
NorTH AFRICA 


French Moroccan farmers in 1942 were 
faced with almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties to meet the food requirements of 
both France and Morocco. Farm ma- 
chinery was worn out, and it was im- 


Say, doc, is this milk going to 
North Africa, or Guadalcanal, or 
Brooklyn? 
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“Bossy” shows some interest in Geopolitik. 
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possible to secure tools for the cultiva- 
tion of crops; both petroleum products 
and draft animals were lacking. 

Estimated production of soft wheat in 
French Morocco in 1942 was 2,500,000 
quintals (1 metric quintal=220.46 
pounds) compared with 2,950,000 quin- 
tals in 1941. Hard wheat production 
amounted to 4,600,000 quintals in 1942 
compared with 4,944,000 quintals in 1941. 

Barley production in 1942 was 10,- 
249,000 quintals compared with 1941 pro- 
duction of 13,888,000 quintals. Corn 
production amounted to 2,247,600 quin- 
tals compared with 3,245,900 in 1941. 

Oats was the only major crop to show 
an increase in 1942 with a yield of 488,- 
900 quintals compared with 357,800 in 
1941. 


IRAN’S WHEAT AND BARLEY PRODUCTION 


The principal grains grown in Iran are 
wheat and barley. Production of wheat 
in the year ended March 20, 1943, is 
estimated at from 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 
metric tons, compared with 1,200,000 tons 
in the corresponding period ended March 
20, 1942. 

In Iran, wheat is used principally for 
making bread and it is estimated that 
1,375,000 tons of wheat were consumed 
during the year ended March 20, 1943. 

Maximum wheat consumption in a 
normal year is about 1,800,000 tons. Im- 
ports in the year ended December 31, 
1943, are estimated at 50,000 tons, and 
for the year ended March 20, 1942, at 
73,509 tons. 

Stocks of wheat are minimum in all of 
Iran, and a serious shortage of bread 
exists. Under the rationing system in 
Teheran each workman receives 800 
grams of bread per day, and others re- 
ceive.400 grams daily. 

Production of barley in Iran for the 
year ended March 20, 1943, is estimated 
at from 504,000 to 560,000 metric tons, 
compared with an estimated 560,000 tons 
for the year ended March 20, 1942. 

The horses and mules owned by the 
Iranian Army normally consume about 
30,000 tons of barley each year. A 
limited quantity of barley~is normally 
mixed with wheat in Iran, but by far the 
largest proportion of the local barley 
crop is consumed as feed for animals. 

In the 4 months ended July 22, 1942, 
Iran imported 7,315 kilograms of barley 
from Iraq, and 5,000 tons of barley flour 
is expected from that country in the near 
future. 

Exportation of barley from Iran is 
prohibited because stocks are small. 


Corn SITUATION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Except for the critical corn situation, 
the food outlook in South Africa for the 
next 12 months is favorable. The short- 
age of corn caused by drought last sea- 
son is so serious that starvation is 
threatened in some areas. 

The corn crop during 1942 amounted 
to 16,000,000 bags. There was a carry- 
over of 1,000,000 bags from 1941, during 
which year consumption totaled 22,000,- 
000 bags. There is now a deficiency of 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bags. The 
Food Controller is endeavoring to allevi- 
ate this situation by limiting corn sup- 
plies to human consumption and by 
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releasing larger quantities of rye, oats, 
and wheat. 

Prospects for the 1943 corn and wheat 
crops are excellent; consequently there 
should be satisfactory production of 
milk, poultry, and hogs. Meat supplies 
are adequate despite the high rate of 
consumption. 


Meat and Products 


Hoc PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Wartime expansion of hog numbers in 
Canada, especially in western Canada, 
has given the industry an importance 
in the agricultural economy never before 
held. Its effect will be felt for many 
years to come. Bacon exports now 
amount to over $125,000,000 a year, ex- 
ceeded by no other farm product except 
wheat. 

Canada has concentrated on the pro- 
duction of bacon hogs. Asa result, about 
91.6 percent of the hogs registered in 
Canada in 1942 were of Yorkshire breed. 

The increase is shown by the Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, hog survey, which revealed 
an all-time high record of 7,750,600 head 
compared with the June 1, 1942, census 
of 7,133,000 head. Western Canada ac- 
counted for most of the increase, having 
4,418,000 head compared with 3,332,600 
in eastern Canada. 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Cattle prices in Uruguay during 1942 
surpassed the record levels of 1941, the 
average per kilogram liveweight price 
being 13.6 centesimos, compared with 
12.4 centesimos in the preceding year. 
The total number purchased by the 
packing plants was 979,511, of which 
561,857 were for export and 417,754 for 
domestic consumption. Total purchases 
in 1941 were 919,101 head. The total 
value of cattle purchased in 1942 was 
51,249,000 pesos, compared with 46,597,- 
000 pesos in 1941. 

Because of the poor condition of the 
cattle, the average weight per head de- 
clined from 406 kilograms to 384. The 
decline was particularly marked in the 
last quarter when because of the unprec- 
edented drought many “unfinished” 
cattle were shipped to the market. No 
detailed data on losses are available, but 
estimates in the trade place the figure at 
over 1,000,000 head. 

Purchases of sheep and lambs by 
packing plants amounted to 1,001,910 
head, valued at 31,292000 pesos, com- 
pared with 549,592 head valued at 
15,656,000 pesos in 1941, a season of 
abnormally low buying because of high 
lamb mortality in the preceding winter. 
Conditions during the winter of 1942 
were favorable, with the result that herds 
were increased. This fact, together with 
the drought at the close of the year, and 
demands of the packing plants for ex- 
port, largely accounts for increased pur- 
chases in 1942. The average price per 
kilogram liveweight remained the same 
during the 2 years at 13.2 centesimos. 

Hog purchases in 1942 declined to 
57,198 head (valued at 2,138,000 pesos) 
from 68,624 head ‘(valued at 2,206,000 
pesos) in 1941. A short corn crop and 
the expense of importing feed were 
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Britain’s New “Resilitex” 


A new textile fabric, said to have 
resilient properties similar to 
sponge rubber and suitable as a 
shock-absorbent material, has been 
developed in England, says a tex- 
tile journal. 

The material is known as “Re- 
silitex” and is made in strips or 
sheets from 1 to 48 inches wide and 
up to 30 yards long. Among its 
many suggested uses are: mat- 
tresses, shock pads, mountings for 
instruments, and as packing for 
delicate instruments and medical 
supplies. 











among the principal causes of the de- 
cline. 

Meat exports by the packing plants are 
shown in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 








Item 1941 | 1942 
Frozen beef__. 46,854 | !233 160 
Frozen mutton 6, 020 2 5,110 
Canned meats 34, 116 32, 539 
Total 86, 090 70, 809 
1 Boneless. Add 25 percent for comparison with 1941. 


? Exclusively to United Kingdom. 


The fourth meat contract, calling for 
the delivery to the British Food Admin- 
istration of 32,500 long tons of frozen 
beef, 4,000 long tons of frozen mutton, 
and 12,000 long tons of canned meats, 
was practically completed on schedule in 
October, except for approximately 1,800 
tons of canned meats which had not 
yet been shipped. Pending conclusion 
of the fifth contract, exports in Novem- 
ber and December were made under a 
supplementary arrangement calling for 
3,500 additional tons of frozen beef and 
2,500 additional tons of frozen mutton. 

In general, despite drought losses and 
the continued heavy drain on herds to 
meet the export demand, the livestock 
industry experienced as favorable a year 
in 1942 as in 1941. 


Spices and Related Products 


PIMENTO (ALLSPICE) EXFORTS FROM 
MExIco 


Exports of pimento (allspice) from 
Mexico in 1942 amounted to 1,116,255 
pounds, compared with 1,419,654 pounds 
in 1941. 


Vegetables and Products 


MEXICO’s VEGETABLE EXPORTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Winter vegetable shipments from 
around Mazatlan, Mexico, commenced in 
January 1943, with all indications point- 
ing to a banner year. The crops were 
generally in good condition, and United 
States market prices are the highest 
since 1930. 
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The growing of Chinese vegetables, 
undertaken in the Mexicali area, has 
peen moderately successful. Water 
chestnuts, water-lily roots, Chinese po- 
tatoes (dasheens), and ginger root have 
a ready market in the United States. 
During 1942 some 56,000 pesos’ worth of 
such products from the Mexicali area 
were marketed in the United States. 
Ginger-root shipments are reported to 
be increasing month by month, some 
12,000 pounds having been sent to the 
United States in 1942. 


Iron and Steel 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S EXPORTS 


Exports of iron ore from Bell Island, 
Newfoundland, were about 300,000 tons 
less in 1942 than in 1941, the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation reports. 
Operations may be reduced to a 3-day 
week, as large stocks have accumulated 
and the only sales now being made are 
those for delivery to Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Products 
New Factory OPERATING IN CEYLON 


A factory for the manufacture of foot- 
wear from domestically produced leather 
has recently been opened in Ceylon. 


CHILEAN INDUSTRY REDUCES OUTPUT 


The shoe industry in Valdivia, Chile, 
is reported to have reduced its output 
because of overstocking by wholesalers 
and retailers who anticipate Government 
price control. 


INDIA’S MANUFACTURE OF ARMY BooTS 


Production of Army boots in India in- 
creased from 1,250,000 pairs in 1941 to 
the present output of 4,000,000 pairs, 





Snapshot Shows Cache of 
Wartime “Treasure” 


Hidden sources of scrap rubber 
are discovered by unusual means 
these days. In Britain recently, 
an employee of the London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway, while 
looking over some old photographs, 
came across a snapshot taken on 
the track at Crewe, 11 years ago. 
In the background of the picture 
he noted a pile of scrap-rubber 
hosepipe. Investigation showed 
that the scrap, dumped many 
years ago as unsalable, was still 
there, though overgrown and hid- 
den. This discovery added 30 
tons of rubber to the amount sal- 
vaged by the company, says the 
British press. 
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states a publication of the Government 
of India. 


MANUFACTURING IN SOUTHERN PERU 


Of the 10 large tanneries in southern 
Peru, only one is of outstanding com- 
mercial importance. This firm, which 
manufacturers a general line of leather 
goods, produces approximately 80 per- 
cent of the total output for that ter- 
ritory. Retail stores have recently been 
established in the cities of Lima, 
Arequipa, and Tacna, to serve as outlets 
for the goods produced by this manufac- 
turer. There are practically no foreign- 
made leather goods on the market in 
southern Peru—footwear, leather ap- 
parel, and accessories of all kinds being 
produced domestically. 

More than 50 types of chemicals and 
tanning materials are used in tanning, 
but less than half of them are produced 
domestically. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of cattle hides in Peru 
during 1942 came to 210,000 pieces; 
sheepskins, 1,360,000 pieces; and goat- 
skins and kidskins, 610,000 pieces. There 
were no exports of cattle hides, wet- 
salted or dry-salted, during 1942. 

Exportation of hides from Peru has 
been prohibited except under license 
from the Peruvian Government. Al- 
though figures indicate that no cattle 
hides of Peruvian origin have been ex- 
ported through the. port of Mollendo 
since March 1942, local tanneries and 
manufacturers report a scarcity of this 
type of hide. 

There are no official statistics on pro- 
duction of hides and’ skins in southern 
Peru. A leading tanner and manufac- 
turer of leather goods, however, furnishes 
the following figures on annual produc- 
tion of hides and skins in the South: 
48,000 cattle hides; 24,000 yearling calf 
(becerro) skins; 12,000 calf (ternero) 
skins; 12,000 unborn-calf skins; 1,750,- 
000 sheepskins; 2,400 llama skins; 102,- 
000 kidskins: 240,000 sealskins; 2,160 
snakeskins; 1,560 rabbitskins. 


Livestock 


NAZI OCCUPATION REDUCES NUMBER OF 
ANIMALS 


The decline in the number of livestock 
in enemy-occupied Allied countries, as 
a result of feedstuff shortages, requisi- 
tioning, and slaughter, is estimated at 
11,000,000 cattle, 3,000,000 horses, 12,000,- 
000 pigs, and 11,000,000 sheep, by the 
Inter-Allied Information Committee. 
The Committee also pointed out, says the 
foreign press, that where the number of 
draft animals has declined below the 
minimum needed for farming, it may 
be necessary to replace them with 
tractors, and it recommended that Al- 
lied nationals in Great Britain be trained 
in tractor-driving, and in the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of mechanized 
services in agriculture. 
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NUMBER OF HORSES IN CANADA 


Of the 2,816,000 horses in Canada in 
1942, 63 percent were in the Prairie 
Provinces. Saskatchewan led, with 
830,000; Alberta was second; Ontario, 
Quebec, and Manitoba followed in that 
order. As compared with the preceding 
year, the greatest increase—3.2 per- 
cent—was in Saskatchewan. The num- 
ber of horses in Ontario declined by 
about 1.2 percent. 

Dealers report that prices for heavy- 
weight and saddle horses have held up 
well, but prices for medium-light-weight 
horses have remained depressed. 

The shortage of experienced hostlers 
keeps farmers and city firms from: re- 
verting to horse-drawn vehicles. ; 

An official of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a press state- 
ment, said that Clydesdale horses are 
selling in Great Britain for eight to nine 
times the prices they bring in Canada, 
and that there would be a strong de- 
mand after the war. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION IN BULGARIA 


A policy of planned reforestation is be- 
ing followed by the Bulgarian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, say foreign press 
dispatches. 

The production of seedlings was al- 
most doubled in 1942, reaching 166,000,- 
000, compared with 86,000,000 in 1941. 
About 82,600:000, or practically half of 
the seedlings produced in 1942, were 
acacias, which emphasizes the great im- 
portance of the acacia as a forest tree 
in Bulgaria. Coniferous seedlings were 
second, totaling 67,800,000. 

There has been a steady increase in 
the production of poplar seedlings, par- 
ticularly the Canadian poplar, and, more 
recently, the Altaic poplar, as well as 
several other foreign species. The 
poplar species grow rapidly and the tim- 
ber is in great demand. The number 
of poplar seedlings totaled 5,800,000 in 
1942, compared with 4,500,000 in 1941. 


FOREST PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The value of British Columbia’s forest 
production for 1942 has been fixed ten- 
tatively at $120,000,000, says the Cana- 
dian press. 

Although the value of forest products 
increased in 1942, production figures, 
which are not yet available, are expected 
to reveal a decrease in volume. Figures 
for 1942 probably will show a drop of 
approximately 500,000,000 board feet 
from the 1941 figures, and this decrease 
will be reflected to some extent in saw- 
mill operations. The decline in log pro- 
duction was distributed over most spe- 
cies, with the exception of spruce, which 
is being cut intensively to meet war de- 
mands. 

The output of the lumber industry in 
British Columbia is now given over al- 
most 100 percent to direct war purposes, 
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for war industries, and for housing 
troops and war workers. 


PLywoop MANUFACTURE IN CEYLON 


A plywood factory, one of Ceylon’s 
newer industries, is now supplying chests 
to the tea trade, says the British press. 
Domestic lumber is being used. 


Ecuapor’s EXPORTS 


Exports of balsa wood from Ecuador 
have continued to improve, despite de- 
lays in the drying of the timber caused 
by the rainy season. . 

On the other hand, since practically 
all streams in the lowlands of Ecuador 
used for transporting balsa logs to saw- 
mills are now in flood, deliveries during 
the succeeding months of the rainy sea- 
son—March through May—should be 
facilitated. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PURCHASE OF FARM MACHINERY IN CANADA 


A minimum cash payment of 3313 per- 
cent is required in purchasing farm 
machinery in Canada, under a ruling 
issued January 18, 1943, by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Payment in 
full must be made within 2 years. Pre- 
viously, an initial cash payment of at 
least 40 percent was required. 

The new order covers all agricultural 
machinery, mechanical equipment, and 
implements, but does not include spare 
and repair parts. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ErGotT COLLECTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The collection of ergot will not be 
undertaken in New Zealand this season, 
says the Minister of Agriculture, since 
Great Britain has ample supplies of the 
medicinal. Last year’s campaign re- 
sulted in the collection of 1 ton of the 
rye smut. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equi pment 


U. S. Frtms Popunar IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


About 89 percent of the imported 
motion-picture film shown in Hamilton, 
Ontario, are produced in the United 
States, 10 percent come from Great Brit- 
ain, and 1 percent from the Soviet Union. 
There are 21 theaters in the city, 2 of 
which have a seating capacity of more 
than 2,000 each. Total attendance at 
all theaters in 1942 was approximately 
8,500,000. 

In addition, every school in Hamilton 
is equipped with projectors. Every 
school is equipped to show slides, at 
least, and a large percentage have pro- 
jectors for 16, 28, or 35 millimeter films. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF THEATERS IN PERU 


Four new motion-picture theaters were 
built in Peru during the first 9 months 
of 1942, making a total of 247 theaters 
now in operation—an increase of 32 since 
1939. Total seating capacity is now esti- 
mated at 145,000. 

The showing of educational films in 
schools and colleges, as well as in the 
public squares of principal provincial 
towns, is being encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment of Peru. The Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., has been assisting in 
development of this program, and has ar- 
ranged for the filming of a Peruvian 
travelog in color. 


UNITED STATES Fitms LEAD IN URUGUAY 


No feature motion-picture films have 
been produced in Uruguay since 1940, 
and only four or five were made prior 
to that date. Complete news reels are 
not made, but frequently motion pic- 
tures are taken of important athletic 
contests, parades, and outstanding public 
events. 

Approximately 500 positive films are 
imported annually, mostly from the 
United States. Argentina holds second 
place as a supplier, and a few pictures 
come from Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and other sources. Axis films 
formerly were shown occasionally, but 
none has been exhibited since December 
1941. 

Though United States productions still 
appear to be preferred by theater audi- 
ences, Argentine films are growing in 
popularity, particularly in towns in the 
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interior where films in the Spanish 
language have a decided advantage, 
The quality of Argentine films has im- 
proved materially in recent years, and 
this, too, has made them more ac. 
ceptable. 

Adventure stories and those with 
themes of general interest are usually 
well received, and animated cartoons are 
very successful. Action pictures dealing 
with the war are popular, but, as a rule, 
audiences do not like “slapstick” come- 
dies with war settings. 

From time to time, bills for censorship 
of films have been introduced in the 
Uruguayan Legislature, but at present 
there are no laws of this nature. A com- 
mittee from the Consejo del Nifio, an 
independent governmental entity de- 
voted to child welfare, reviews all feature 
films, however, and pronounces them 
“apt” or “not apt” for children under 10 
years of age. If a film is declared “not 
apt” it can be exhibited only if this in- 
formation is prominently displayed on 
all advertising posters and program 
notices. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Satisfactory progress is reported in 
magnesium production at Smithton, 
Tasmania, Australia, where there are 
extensive deposits of dolomite. On the 
northwest coast of Tasmania, deposits of 
magnesite were investigated recently, 
and bulk samples taken. These local 
sources give promise of filling Australia’s 
need for a permanent supply of mag- 
nesium. 


LARGE INCREASE IN VALUE OF CANADIAN 
OUTPUT 


Preliminary estimates of the value of 
Canada’s mineral production in 1942 
have been placed at the all-time high 
of $564,200,000, representing an increase 





Propylene Glycol for 
Cigarettes 


Canadian cigarette smokers who 
have been complaining about to- 
bacco dryness resulting from the 
elimination of glycerine, aromatic 
oils, and other critical war materi- 
als, as well as cellophane wrap- 
pings, are welcoming the news 
that propylene glycol (not on the 
critical list) will be used in the 
future to case the tobacco and keep 
it moist. Glycerine supplies saved 
by the use of glycol will be made 
available for the manufacture of 
cellophane to wrap and insulate 
the packages as a further protec- 
tion of moisture in the tobacco. 

Cigarettes to be shipped over- 
seas to the armed forces will be 
given the glycol treatment, and a 
fair portion of cigarettes for ci- 
vilian consumption will also be so 
treated. 
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of nearly $4,000,000 over 1941, according 
to published Government figures. 

The value of the mineral output in 
Canada, by Provinces, for 1941 and 1942 
is shown in the following table: 





Province 1041 1942 
Ontario $258, 423, 267 $267, 435, 727 
Quebec 104, 749, 101 99, 651, 044 
British Columbia 76, 665, 268 76, $41, 180 
Alberta 46, 410, 960 | 41, 364, 385 
Nova Scotia 31, 652, 244 32, 569, 867 
Saskatchewan 19, 613, 254 15, 020, 555 
Manitoba 14, 643, 269 16, 689, 867 
Northwest Territories 5, 223, 079 3, 860, 298 
New Brunswick 3, 508, 323 3, 690, 375 
Yukon Territory 3, 301, 414 3, 117, 992 





Although production figures for base 
metals have not been released since 1939, 
it is reported that the combined value of 
copper, nickel, lead, and zinc in 1942 was 
nearly $1,500,000 in excess of the 1941 
value. 


The aggregate value of a group of 
strategic metals, including antimony, 
bismuth, cadmium, chromite, cobalt, 
magnesium, tin, tungsten, and manga- 
nese, totaled $4,177,813, compared with 
$2,389,939 in the preceding year. 


Another group, comprising arsenic, 
iron ore, mercury, radium, uranium, and 
selenium, increased in value to $6,948,406 
from $4,684,885 in 1941. 


Silver output was nearly 1,000,000 
ounces less than in 1941, but an increase 
in price made the 1942 output 3 percent 
higher in value. Gold production totaled 
$185,947,877, a decrease of nearly $20,- 
000,000 from the all-time high of $205,- 
789,392 in 1942. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Gold and silver production in Canada 
in the first 11 months of 1942 is officially 
reported at 4,440,700 and 18,118,000 
ounces, respectively, compared with 
4,909,300 ounces of gold and 18,620,000 
Ounces of silver for the comparable 
period of the preceding year. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Gold production in Chile in November 
1942 was recorded at 383,662 grams. 
This output, although higher than the 
356,352 grams produced in October, is 
below the monthly average for every year 
since 1933. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


NEw Deposits To Be DEVELOPED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


A graphite deposit recently discovered 
near Burnie, Tasmania, Australia, is re- 
ported by the Director of Mines as yield- 
ing the best quality found in the State 
so far. 


Serpentine, carrying good quality as- 
bestos, has been proved near Zeehan, 
Tasmania. An economical method of 
treatment has been found, and a mill 
will be built near the Emu Bay Railway. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS IN CANADA 


Production of commercial salt in Can- 
ada in the period January—November 
1942 increased to 291,571 tons from the 
272,674 tons produced in the first 11 
months of 1941, according to official Ca- 
nadian statistics. 


Output of other nonmetallic minerals 
in the period January—November is of- 
ficially reported as follows (figures in 
parentheses. are for comparable period 
of 1941): 547,000 tons of gypsum (1,487,- 
000); 21,265 tons of feldspar (17,233); 
8,813,000 barrels of cement (7,989,000) ; 
819,898 tons of lime (771,710); and clay 
products valued at $5,895,000 in Canadian 
currency ($6,121,000). 


History was made in the production 
of nonmetallic minerals in Canada in 
1942. Iridium was produced for the first 
time; tin was produced as a byproduct 
of a well-known Canadian mine; bruc- 
ite, a magnesium oxide, occurring with 
limestone north of Ottawa, was recov- 
ered commercially for the first time; and 
the first large commercial output of 
muscovite mica was reported. 

The Dominion press also states that 
under the impetus of increased demand, 
salt production increased in 1942 to 
658,458 tons, which was 18 percent more 
than the 1941 output. 


Lime production increased to 897,554 
tons in 1942 from 860,885 in 1941, and 
improved grade and quality were re- 
ported. 


Asbestos is considered the most im- 
portant nonmetallic mineral produced 
in Canada, but production figures are 
not released. 


FLUORSPAR PRODUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


An increase in fluorspar production 
in Newfoundland is anticipated for 1943. 
The goal is 90,000 tons, which is about 
three times the 1942 output, reported at 
32,500 tons. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA’S SUNFLOWER-SEED CROP 


Argentine exports of both sunflower 
seed and oil increased notably in 1942, 
but will be curtailed in 1943. Shipments 
of seed totaled 34,841 tons, or double the 
17,537 tons exported in 1941. Prelimi- 
nary figures indicate that 63,860 metric 
tons of sunflower-seed oil were exported 
in 1942, compared with 11,909 tons in . 
1941, an increase of more than 400 per- 
cent. 

Argentina’s 1941-42 sunflower-seed 
crop amounted to 645,100 metric tons, 
according to the last estimate of the 
Crops Estimates Division of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Domestic requirements 
of seed and oil (using the seed equiva- 
lent) are estimated at 310,000 metric 
tons, and exports from April 1, 1942, 
through February 18, 1943, are esti- 
mated at 240,000 tons. Since carry-over 
from the 1940-41 crop was negligible, 
this would leave an apparent exportable 
surplus of 95,000 metric tons, as of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1943. 

The trade believes, however, that the 
exportable surplus is not less than 
150,000 metric tons, and may be as large 
as 250,000 tons. This bears out the gen- 
eral belief that the 1941-42 crop actually 
was close to 800,000 metric tons, or more 
than double the record 1940—41 crop. 

The 1942-43 crop will not be good. 
Growers had expressed the intention of 
equaling or surpassing the 1941-42 acre- 
age, but, because of drought at planting 
time, the area planted was reduced from 
1,875,000 acres to about 1,637,000 acres. 
Growing conditions for the new crop 
have been extremely unfavorable because 
of prolonged drought, and yield pros- 
pects are very poor. 

In view of the possibility that the new 
crop might not be sufficient, even for 
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domestic requirements (about 300,000 
metric tons) , the Ministry of Agriculture 
on February 10, 1943, prohibited the 
export of sunflower seed or sunflower- 
seed oil except to fill contracts already 
made. 


EGYPTIAN COTTONSEED PRODUCTION 


Cottonseed production in Egypt dur- 
ing the year ending August 31, 1943, will 
be about 323,000 metric tons, according 
to predictions by Alexandria concerns. 
These organizations have estimated 
1940-41 output at 698,000 metric tons, 
and 1941-42 output at 639,000 tons. Of- 
ficial statistics concerning the produc- 
tion of cottonseed and cottonseed oil 
have not been released by the Egyptian 
Government for the last 3 seasons. The 
halving of output in 1942-43 was brought 
about by Government decree, which re- 
stricted cotton acreage in order to in- 
tensify the cultivation of cereals. 

Domestic concerns, which have esti- 
mated that 55,000 metric tons of cotton- 
seed oil were produced in 1940-41 and 
88,600 tons in 1941-42, predict an output 
of 40,000 tons for 1942-43. Their esti- 
mates on cottonseed cake output are as 
follows: 318,500 metric tons in 1940-41; 
428,824 tons in 1941-42; 183,600 tons in 
1942-43. 

To avert a possible shortage of cotton- 
seed in Egypt, the Government in the 
current year is permitting importation 
of cottonseed from the Sudan. 


Et SALVADOR’S PRODUCTION OF OILSEEDS 


Small quantities of oilseeds are pro- 
duced regularly in El] Salvador, but con- 
sumption is local, and oilseeds do not 
figure in the export trade to any extent. 

Cottonseed is produced in the greatest 
quantity; the 1942-43 crop is expected to 
amount to 6,500 tons, of which 4,500 will 
be pressed locally, yielding 550 tons of 
oil. This would leave an exportable sur- 
plus of 2,000 tons, but ordinarily the seed 
not used in the presses is consumed as 
cattle fodder. 
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The annual production of sesame seed 
is about 1,000 tons, one-tenth of which is 
crushed for oil. About 2,000 tons of 
castor-beans are produced each year, 
although 10 times this quantity could be 
picked if prices were attractive enough, 
it is reported. Some 200 tons of peanuts 
also are harvested. 

A palm tree that grows locally, Brahea 
salvadorensis, is said to produce nuts, 
rich in oil. These palm nuts have never 
been used commercially or exported, but 
it is believed that 3,000 to 4,000 tons could 
be gathered each year. 


RECOVERY OF Fatty MATERIALS IN FRANCE 


Recovery of fatty materials from waste 
waters is being encouraged by the Vichy 
Government, reports the British press. 
Firms with experience in the construc- 
tion of suitable equipment have been 
asked to report to the authorities. 


INnpDIA’s SESAME-SEED CROP 


The Government’s final forecast of the 
area and yield of the 1942-43 sesame- 
seed crop in India is set at 4,181,000 acres 
and 451,000 long tons, says the trade 
press. The corresponding estimate for 
the 1941-42 crop was 3,988,000 acres and 
397,000 tons, and the supplemental final 
estimate was 4,097,000 acres and 415,000 
tons. The over-all condition of the pres- 
ent crop is reported to be good. 


COTTONSEED-OIL PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of crude cottonseed oil in 
Peru in the 1941-42 season amounted to 
17,307 metric tons. Since 102,325 metric 
tons of cottonseed were crushed, the oil 
yield amounted to 16.9 percent. A total 
of 49,570 tons of cottonseed cake was pro- 
duced in this operation. 

A total of 13,321 tons of refined oil was 
obtained from 14,960 tons of the crude 
oil, the remaining crude oil going almost 
entirely into the soap kettle. Residue, 
including earth used in the refining 
process, amounted to 2,063 tons, and this 
also was used for soap. 
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Much of the refined oil was further 
processed, directly or indirectly, into de. 
odorized oil, winterized oil, and vegetable 
shortening. Eliminating quantities of 
each product used in making the other 
products, the net results of the opera- 
tions were as follows: refined oil, 3,899 
metric tons; deodorized oil, 2,049 tons; 
winterized oil, 320 tons; vegetable short- 
ening 6,822 tons. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CANADIAN 
PRODUCTS 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
its 1943 report reveals that the Canadian 
production and value of paints, pigments, 
and varnishes in 1941 approximated 
$27,300,000. 

Production of ready-mixed paints was 
6,966,681 gallons, valued at $16,021,147; 
output of varnishes totaled 3,319,148 
gallons, valued at $4,917,166. Enamel] 
manufacture amounted to 2,138,401 gal- 
lons, worth $6,300,329. 

Cellulose lacquer production reached 
1,493,523 gallons ($3,826,094). The out- 
put of dry colors totaled 10,256588 
pounds ($1,288,682); and paste paints 
and fillers, 6,809,152 pounds ($910,533). 
Production of colors in japan or oil 
amounted to 1,237,840 pounds ($277,292). 

Output of water paints and size totaled 
10,305,161 pounds ($789,304); and 366.- 
181 gallons of stain ($639,055), and 
1,101,344 gallons of pyroxylin ($1,118,- 
833) were produced. Putty was pro- 
duced in large quantities—9,989,732 
pounds, valued at $430,386. 


Paper and Related 


Products 


LABOR SHORTAGES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Two large newsprint concerns in New- 
fcundland were able to obtain only about 
50 percent of the estimated amount of 
pulpwood needed during the past season, 
owing to the labor shortage. It is ex- 
pected that rising costs of production 
and transportation, together with de- 
pletion of the present stockpiles of lum- 
ber, will cause a sharp curtailment of 
operations during 1943 and_ possibly 
during 1944. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline in Alberta, Canada, during the 
calendar year 1942 amounted to 10,143,- 
270 barrels, an increase of 5.5 percent 
over the figures reported for 1941. 
Turner Valley was the principal source 
of production. 

Output of natural gas in Alberta dur- 
ing 1942 totaled 56,600,905,000 cubic feet, 
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as against 62,490,115,000 cubic feet dur- 
ing 1941. The drop in production is said 
to result from more efficient oil-produc- 
tion operations. The gas-oil ratio in the 
limestone oil wells in Turner Valley in 
December 1942 was 2,790 cubic feet per 
parrel, compared with 3,550 cubic feet 
jn December 1941. 

A total of 10,041 barrels of crude oil 
were produced from 11,156 tons of tar 
sand in northern Alberta in 1942. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in 
storage as of January 1, 1943, totaled 
367,834 barrels, as against 348,132 bar- 
rels on January 1, 1942. Refined pe- 
troleum stocks on hand as of December 
1, 1942, amounted to 1,068,874 barrels, 
compared with 828,185 barrels a year 
earlier. 

In November 1942, 838,400 barrels of 
petroleum were produced in Canada, 
says the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
In the preceding 12 months production 
was lower only in September 1942. Out- 
put in October 1942 amounted to 859,900 
barrels, and in November 1941, 855,900 
barrels were produced. 

Output of natural gas in November 
amounted to 4,460,000,000 cubic feet, 
compared with 3,424,000,000 cubic feet in 
October, and 3,985,000,000 cubic feet in 
November 1941. 


CHINESE COMPANY GIVES SURPLUS PROFITS 
TO CHARITY 


The Asiatic Petroleum Co., in China, 
has decided to turn over to the Chinese 
Government for charities its surplus 
profits resulting from the increase in 
gasoline prices in China, reports the 
English press. The first installment, 
amounting to 1,200,000 (Chinese) dollars, 
has been turned over to the Chinese 
Central Bank. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES IN MEXICO 


Production of petroleum in Mexico 
during December 1942 amounted to 2,- 
574,975 barrels, according to official fig- 
ures. (Converted from cubic meters at 
1 cubic meter=6.29 barrels.) Output of 
light oil was 2,445,055 barrels; heavy oil, 
129,920 barrels. 

Intensive sale of gasoline is reported in 
Agua Prieta, in the Mexican State of 
Sonora, just across the border from 
Douglas, Ariz. Thus far, no restriction 
has been enforced on the sale of gasoline 
to American consumers, and both poor- 
grade American gasoline and domestic 
gasoline are sold to residents of the 
United States. 


Railway 
Equipment 


InpIA’s ROLLING-STOCK EXPENDITURES 

India’s railway rolling-stock program 
for 1943-44 calls for the total expendi- 
ture of 537 lakhs of rupees (approxi- 
Mately $16,110,000) states a British pub- 
lication. The sum will be distributed as 
follows: locomotives and boilers, 211.80 
lakhs of rupees ($6,355,000), passenger 
Cars 57.15 ($1,720,000), and freight cars 
268.01 ($8,035,000) . 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Refrigeration and 
Air - Condition- 
ing Equipment 


COoLD-STORAGE PLANTS IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Refrigerated space, totaling approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 cubic feet, is provided 
by 150 plants now registered with the 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry 
in the Union of South Africa, and it is 
estimated that an additional 800,000 
cubic feet have not yet been listed. 
About 66 percent of the capacity of the 
registered plants is chilled space and 
34 percent is freezing space. 

Four Government plants, designed 
primarily for precooling fruit and not 
for storage, are among those registered. 

The capacity of only 19 of the reg- 
istered plants exceeds 100,000 cubic feet 
each. Of this group, 8 are now used ex- 
clusively for fruit and 11 for general 
storage. However, 80 plants are in the 
“more than 10,000 cubic feet” class, and 
represent approximately 90 percent of 
the total registered capacity. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these plants, 
with relation to seaports, is shown in the 
following table: 


South Africa’s Cold-Storage Plants of More 
Than 10,000 Cubic Feet Capacity 





= Number | Capacity 
Location of plants | (cubie feet) 


At ports ‘ 26 | 
Near ports wei 17 
Inland... ; 37 


4, 038, 780 
1, 068, 270 
2, 254, 180 
Total res 80 7, 361. 230 





Cold-storage capacity totaling 620,650 
cubic feet is available in the 10 largest 
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municipal abattoirs in the Union. Seven 
of these are located inland and three are 
at ports. The largest plant of this type, 
having 232,000 cubic feet of space, is lo- 
cated at Johannesburg. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BuLGaRIA STRIVES To INCREASE RUBBER 
SuPPLY 


The rubber-bearing dandelion, kok- 
saghyz, is being tested in Bulgaria. First 
experiments at the Agricultural School 
in Sofia indicate that the plant is suited 
to the Bulgarian climate, say Balkan 
press reports. 

In addition, it is stated the Bulgarian 
Government has appropriated 80,000,000 
leva for construction of a factory to pro- 
duce synthetic rubber from charcoal by 
a new process. 


CHINA May PropucE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Economists in China, says the British 
press, have invited a Czechoslovakian 
rubber expert to investigate the possibil- 
ities of establishing a synthetic-rubber 
industry to replace industrial rubber 
hitherto imported mainly from the 
United States. 


RUBBER CULTIVATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The area devoted to rubber cultiva- 
tion in the Soviet Union has increased 
each year, say European trade reports. 
In 1936, when the first factory for natu- 
ral-rubber extraction was built, the area 
was 16,000 acres. In 1937, 65,500 acres 
were planted, and in subsequent years 
great expansion occurred. At present, 
Kazakhstan and Central Asia have more 
than 45,000 acres on which kok-saghyz 
1s growing, and in the entire Union it 
is claimed that 625,000 acres are planted 
to kok-saghyz alone. In addition, large 
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areas of other rubber-bearing plants are 
grown. 

Until recently, rubber has been ex- 
tracted from kok-saghyz and other small 
herbaceous and shrubby plants by crush- 
ing, thus killing the plant at the first 
extraction. Now a system of tapping 
has been developed by Soviet experi- 
ments. An incision is made in the root- 
stock through which latex oozes. Re- 
moval of the exuded latex after coagu- 
lation starts the latex flow again. It is 
reported that appreciable exudations of 
latex can be collected perhaps 8 or 10 
times a season, and this new tapping 
technique is said to almost double the 
yleid obtained by crushing. 


Shipbuilding 


Canadian output of merchant shipping 
in 1942 is officially reported at 1,000,000 
tons, and contracts are outstanding for 
300 10,000-ton cargo vessels, to cost ap- 
proximately $600,000,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency). 


SPAIN’s ENLARGED CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


As part of the recently enlarged 
Spanish shipbuilding program, the keels 
of four new mechantmen, of 9,000 gross 
registered tons each, have been laid in 
Bilbao shipyards, says the foreign press. 
Construction of two more freighters 
(9,000 gross tons each) and a Cervantes 
class destroyer for Argentina is to begin 
soon. 


SWEDISH-BvuILT SHIP DELIVERED TO 
GERMAN COMPANY 


The Andromeda was launched at Sol- 
versborg, Sweden, on January 14, 1943, 
and delivered to a German shipping 
company to be used on the Rhine, the 
foreign press reports. This was the first 
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of four vessels ordered by the same 
German company. 

The ship has two propellers, and each 
of two Atlas Diesel engines develops 600 
horsepower. Length of the vessel is 81.7 
meters, and molded depth to poop deck 
is 7.22 meters. Loading capacity is 1,912 
tons. 


Special Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF RAZOR BLADES 


Exportation of 43,500 kilograms of 
razor blades from Argentina will be per- 
mitted during the first 6 months of 1943, 
by a resolution of the Argentine Govern- 
ment on February 5, 1943. In addition, 
manufacturers will be allowed to export 
blades representing 50 percent, by weight, 
of their future imports of steel. 

Present stocks of razor blades and raw 
materials are said to be sufficient to meet 
domestic requirements for 2 years. 


RAZOR-BLADE PRODUCTION BY NEW 
CHILEAN COMPANY 


The first safety-razor blades produced 
by the newly organized company, La 
Metalurgica Susca—Backstrom & Cia.— 
in Santiago, Chile, appeared on the mar- 
ket early in February. It is anticipated 
that annual output will be approximately 
6,000,000 blades. 

The plant started production with a 
supply of 23 metric tons of strip steel 
imported from Sweden. This will be 
sufficient for 2 years’ operations, accord- 
ing to present estimates. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIAN MILLS ACTIVE 


Australian textile mills are operating 
two and three shifts daily, producing 
fabrics for military purposes as well as 
for civilian use. 

Many married women have returned 
to work in an effort to overcome the labor 
shortage, states the foreign press. 
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GERMAN “EFFICIENCY” IMPOSED ON Tex. 
TILE MILLS 


When Axis military forces enter g 
country, they are quickly followed by 
industrialists, to impose on the populace 
the much-vaunted German “efficiency,” 

After the eastern advance, items were 
carried in several periodicals directing 
textile mills to send their experts to east- 
ern and southern occupied regions, to 
insure the greatest possible returns from 
existing raw materials and manufactur. 
ing endeavors. These experts must take 
over the management of the textile 
plants, and replace the native clerks, 
engineers, and foremen, in an effort to 
increase production of materials g9 
sorely needed by ‘“Grossdeutschland” 
(greater Germany). 


Plants failing to send experts to the 
field, even in the face of labor shortages 
in their own factories, were threatened 
with “considerable disadvantages”—they 
would participate in no concessions or 
advancements later meted out by the 
authorities. 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON ACREAGE REDUCED IN Ecypt 


Egypt’s 1942 cotton crop is estimated 
at 3,103,847 kantars (1 kantar=about 99 
pounds), the lowest in many years. This 
is a direct result of reducing cotton 
acreage in favor of food crops. 

The 1941 cotton crop is reported by a 
British trade journal as 8,204,386 kan- 
tars. Added to previous. stocks of 
5,116,372 kantars, this gave a total on 
hand of 13,320,758 kantars. 

Exports up to August 31, 1942, 
amounted to 4,609,473 Kantars; since 
841,666 kantars were consumed by 
domestic mills, this left a carry-over of 
7,869,619 kantars. 

The 1942 crop of 3,103,847 kantars 
brought the total on hand up to 10,973,- 
466 kantars, of which 3,255,402 kantars 
are of the long-staple variety, and 
7,718,064 are of the short-staple. 

Because of these heavy stocks, the 
Government is discouraging cultivation 
of short-staple cotton, it is stated. 


Et SALVADOR’S COTTON PRODUCTION 


The latest estimates place El Salva- 
dor’s 1942-43 cotton crop at 6,500,000 
pounds. After setting aside between 
4,000,000 and 4,500,000 pounds for 
domestic consumption, about 2,000,000 
pounds will be available for export to 
neighboring countries. 


COTTON SHORTAGE IN RUMANIA 


Despite previous announcements of in- 
creased cotton cultivation in Rumania, 
an Axis paper says that production is 
not sufficient for the country’s home 
consumption. 

Government supervision of cotton- 
growing apparently is very strict. Crops 
must be delivered to collection centers 
at fixed prices. Each municipality issues 
certificates permitting transport of the 
cotton, but its final disposition is de- 
termined by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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W ool and Products 
SHORTAGE OF WOOL IN RUMANIA 


The number of sheep on Rumanian 
pastures has been greatly reduced, owing 
to war conditions, and there is, conse- 
quently, a shortage of wool. 


Although confronted with severe pen- 
alties, sheep raisers are reluctant to de- 
liver their meager crops of wool to the 
Government. According to newspaper 
reports, those who had not delivered 
their wool prior to January 15 were to be 
sent to forced-labor camps, and their 
stocks confiscated by the State. 


Wearing Apparel 
OLD UNIFORMS SALVAGED IN AUSTRALIA 


Clothing manufacturers in Australia 
are salvaging old uniforms so skillfully 
that practically nothing is wasted. 
Some riding breeches are remade into 
smaller sizes, by tightening and shorten- 
ing the legs, the Australian press states. 
Gaiters for cold-weather wear are fash- 
jioned from others that had been dis- 
carded. 

Pocket linings make facings for collars, 
and color stripes of peacetime uniforms 
are used for trimmings. 


SouTH AFRICA CONSERVES MATERIAL AND 
LABOR 


To effect savings in material and 
labor, “simplified clothing” was intro- 
duced into South Africa on January 18. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


UNRESTRICTED PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 
CANADA 


No restrictions are to be placed upon 
members of the Ontario Flue Cured 
Tobacco Marketing Association, of Can- 
ada, as to the amount of flue-cured 
tobacco they may grow in 1943. This 
measure was adopted by the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors as a means of 
relieving current labor problems. 

It was pointed out that growers with 
large families are able to produce more 
tobacco than those dependent upon hired 
labor. The removal of restrictions on 
growers will permit them to produce 
more leaf tobacco than in 1942, in 
an effort to meet ever-increasing 
consumption. 


RESTRICTED PRODUCTION IN THE CANARY 
ISLANDS 


The production of tobacco is restricted 
in the Canary Islands; cultivation is 
prohibited during the period September 
30 to March 1; after March 1, cultiva- 
tion is permitted up until the following 
September 30. Farmers are encouraged 
to divert land thus liberated to the culti- 
vation of potatoes and other vegetables. 
During the last quarter of 1942, 685 tons 
of tobacco were purchased from Brazil. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


NEW ZEALAND’s 1943 Tosacco HARVEST 


This year’s tobacco crop in New Zea- 
land, which was being harvested in Jan- 
uary, was expected to reach a total of 
2,750,000 pounds. The crop, covering 
2,960 acres, appeared to be in good condi- 
tion, although late summer frosts in 1942 
did some damage to the growing plants. 
It had not been seriously affected by 
pests and had suffered little from mosaic 
disease. 

Although the acreage planted for the 
1942-43 crop was somewhat less than the 
1941-42 figure of 3,104, the estimated 
yield will exceed the 2,717,000 pounds 
harvested last year. The 1942-43 gain 
is attributed, in some measure, to coop- 
eration of military authorities in grant- 
ing temporary releases to a limited num- 
ber of experienced men in the armed 
forces whose services were required for 
harvesting, curing, and generally caring 
for the tobacco crop. 





Conscription of Netherlands 
Labor 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Immediately following the reading of 
the new decree, the Hilversum radio an- 
nouncer called attention to a decree is- 
sued by Seyss-Inquart on January 9, and 
read the text of the first two paragraphs 
dealing with “the maintenance of pub- 
lic order” and sabotage. He also referred 
to a speech made by the Reich’s Com- 
missioner on January 30 warning that 
his new orders should be strictly ébeyed. 


Total Concentration of Forces 


Dutch observers in London have 
pointed out that the labor-conscription 
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decree imposes “total concentration of 
all available forces” in the Netherlands in 
the same way Hitler recently imposed 
that same concentration in Germany it- 
self. By passing all existing measures 
having to do with mobilization of capital 
and labor, the Reich’s Commissioner has 
now usurped the position of “total dic- 
tator,” with full power over Netherlands 
means of production, distribution of 
goods, and employment of Dutch man- 
power. Seyss-Inquart and his German 
Commissars will henceforth direct Neth- 
erlands industry, goods distribution, and 
labor, doing away with existing arrange- 
ments which, as Berlin often complained, 
“left too much scope for evasion.” 


“Radio Orange” Warns People 


On January 29 Radio Orange in Lon- 
don tipped off its listeners in occupied 
Holland to the latest German maneuver 
to locate workers suitable for conscrip- 
tion for Reich war plants. It warned 
against anonymous advertisements in the 
Dutch press offering work of any kind 
to trained or untrained personnel, female 
or male, young or old, for whom training 
with pay would be supplied. The ads 
refer applicants to a hotel porter or some 
employment agency. The name of the 
advertising “firm” is never given. 

“You know quite well the identity of 
this employer,” Radio Orange warned its 
listeners. “Never give your address or 
profession to the enemy. Never write to 
anonymous advertisers, and apply only 
to those employers whom you know. to 
be good Hollanders. Otherwise, once 
you are in a German slave camp, you will 
regret the action. The Netherlands 
needs you within its own frontiers.” 
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rican Exchange Rates 


Norte.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1: the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 








dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate € Average rate quotation 
Country United quoted Type of exchange ee Des —— 
1941 | 1942 na — Rate Date 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Feb. 18 
Official B 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
Bid 4.88 4.94 4.94 Do. 
Free market 4. 24 4.23 4. 23 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 42.42 | Feb. 15 
Curb 54.02 | 49.66 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 (1) 
Brazil | Cruzeiro 2 Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | Jan. 23 
Free market 19.72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do 
Special free market 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 Do 
Curb 20. 30 
Chile. ‘ Peso Official. 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Jan. 22 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market 31.78 31.75 33. 87 33.72 34. 50 Do 
Free 31.15 31.13 13.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Gold Exchange 31.15 31.13 13. 10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Mining dollar 31.35 31.13 13. 10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Agricultural dollar 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Colombia ...do Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 175 | Feb. 13 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 Do 
Stabilization Fund (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) Do 
Curb 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 85 5.71 5. 64 5. 65 5.64 | Feb. 22 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba Peso Free . 98 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Feb. 13 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 15.00 14. 39 14.10 14.10 14.10 | Jan. 18 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | Feb. 2 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4.85 4.84 4.85 4.85 | Feb. 13 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5. 00 5. OO 5. 00 5.00 Do 
Curb. 5.93 , 5.05 5.05 Do 
Paraguay_...__.| Paper peso___- Official “ 333. 00 333. 00 333. 00 333.00 | Jan. 30 
Peru Ss SS Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Feb. 13 
Salvador | Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | Feb. 20 
Uruguay --_- Peso_- Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 | Feb. 13 
| Free 2. 31 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do, 
Free 43.76 3. 45 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 Do 
! End of January. ‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1,795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
2? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 1.95. 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, § July 24-Dec. 34. 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. NotTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


3 Established Mar. 25. 


and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Areentina 





Martinique *; 
(Continued from p. 7) 


imports came from France. The United 
States ranked second, its share varying 
between 12 and 22 percent. Other 
sources included the British colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere, Belgium, and 
other French colonies. 

With dollar exchange from sales of 
Guiana gold to Brazil, a substantial vol- 
ume of items have in recent times been 
imported from that country into Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe. These im- 
ports include sugar sacks, shoes, cotton 
fabrics, edible oil, construction materi- 
als, stationery, canned milk, tobacco, 
pharmaceuticals, tallow, cheese, candles, 
ham, coffee, coal tar, glassware, butter, 
beans, and lentils. 

Imports from the United States in- 
creased in 1940. In 1941 they reached 
a value more than twice that of 1940 
and over three times that of 1939. These 
stepped-up imports from the United 
States included fertilizer, potatoes, soy- 
bean oil, wheat flour, cotton cloth, steel 
machinery, electrical apparatus, steam 


pumps, turbines, boilers, pistons, and 
cylinder heads. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The policy of the French Government 
has been to encourage production of 
commodities not produced in the home 
country. The French West Indies, as 
“assimilated” colonies, apply the same 
import tariffs as France. Exceptions 
must be authorized by the home Govern- 
ment. Export duties are levied on sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, vanilla, rum, and bananas. 

The French exchange control law of 
September 9, 1939, made applicable to 
the islands on September 10, 1939, pro- 
vided for the control of exports of capi- 
tal, foreign exchange operations, gold 
shipments, and foreign trade. 

A price-control law in effect prior to 
the establishment of the High Commis- 
sion was not enforced. Prices of some 
items increased from one to four times. 
After the arrival of Admiral Robert, 
prices were placed under rigid control. 
Import licenses are granted only for such 
necessities as foodstuffs, industrial sup- 
plies, and petroleum products. 
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Government and Finance 


Martinique and Guadeloupe normally 
are administered each by a governor, a 
Privy Council, and a General Counci] 
elected by the populace. Each of the 
colonies is represented in the French 
Parliament by one senator and two dep- 
uties. Both blacks and whites are 
French citizens. 

Politically the islands have been in a 
state of suspense since the armistice, 
On December 4, 1940, Admiral Georges 
Robert became High Commissioner and 
consolidated all military, political, and 
economic activities under his control. 
Local and colonial administrative offi- 
cials were replaced by naval officers. 

The currency, weights, and measures 
in effect are those of France. Three 
banks operate in Martinique, two in 
Guadeloupe. The budget of Martinique 
balanced at 101,100,000 francs in 1937. 
That of Guadeloupe in 1939 balanced at 
86,609,000 francs. The islands have not, 
however, been self-sustaining, the home 
Government each year making up defi- 
cits in the form of subsidies. 


Effect of the War 


Despite France’s collapse in June 1940, 
the 1940 sugar crop went to France as 
usual, but lack of ships and the British 
blockade prevented exportation of more 
than a fraction of the 1941 crop. Cane 
cutting normally starts in January and 
continues until July, the sugar normally 
clearing for France as produced, with the 
entire crop moved by the end of each 
calendar year. Instead, at the end of 
1941 there remained unshipped 110,000 
metric tons. 

France met the situation with bank 
loans guaranteed under an emergency 
law of August 20, 1940. These loans at 
the end of 1941 totaled about 225,000,000 
francs ($5,000,000) indicating a pledging 
of almost the entire carry-over. World 
War II had brought to the French West 
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Indies a complete economic severance 
with a centuries-old market and supply 
source, France. To save their economy, 
they had to seek a new source of sup- 
plies and market. 


Financing Methods 


In return for release by Martinique 
and Guadeloupe of franc balances in 
France, the French Government made 
dollar credits available to them from 
its blocked funds in the United States. 
As a second source, sales of gold mined 
in French Guiana were made to the 
Bank of Brazil, gold which prior to the 
collapse of France had regularly gone 
by air to New York. In 1941 such sales 
amounted to more than $1,000,000. 

The credits released monthly by the 
United States to the islands were in 
amounts ascertained to represent no 
more than their needs. Fixed at $600,- 
000 per month in January 1941, the 
amount reached $1,000,000 per month 
by January 1942. Of the estimated $8,- 
500,000 used in 1941, about nine-tenths 
was expended in the United States for 
flour, dried codfish, vegetable oils, wear- 
ing apparel, fertilizer, automobiles, 
hardware, industrial materials for the 
sugar mills and rum distilleries, sacks, 
cooperage, petroleum products, and coal. 
The remainder went to Brazil mainly 
for rice and cottonseed oil, and to the 
Dominican Republic for live meat. 

The French Government covered ad- 
vances against sugar by increased note 
circulation by two banks of issue, one in 
Martinique and the other in Guadeloupe, 
reaching a combined figure at the end 
of 1941 of 225,000,000 francs (about $5,- 
000,000), or 23 percent more than 12 
months before. 


Trend in 1942 


The first half of 1942 followed the fall- 
ing trend of 1941. Under the blockade 
only 13,000 metric tons of sugar cleared 
during the first quarter, all to Morocco. 
Meanwhile, the milling of the 1942 crop 
began in February, still further glutting 
storage facilities. 

Limited exports since the beginning of 
1942 permitted reducing government 
loans by only half a million dollars, leav- 
ing a figure at the end of the first quarter 
in the region of $4,500,000. During the 
first quarter of 1942 approximately $3,- 
000,000 became available from funds 
blocked in New York, barely enough to 
provide essential imports. 

Obtainment of dollar releases had now, 
however, become secondary to the great- 
er problem of securing priorities and 
Shipping space for imports. Drastic 
steps were taken to ration articles, such 
as automobiles and tires. 


Stoppage of Shipping 


The little fleet of small ships engaged 
in the importation of necessities of life 
stopped early in May 1942. They re- 
sumed service in July with neighboring 
islands, but not until August with the 
United States, their main source of sup- 
ply. Thus, for 4 months, islands that 
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were already deficient in necessities 
faced a struggle for bare subsistence 
which included about 25 breadless days. 


Storage Crisis 


In October 1942 a portion of the 1941 
sugar crop, as well as all of the 1942 crop 
remained unshipped. Sugar was stored 
in every available location, import ware- 
houses, shops, workshops, and even 
cinemas. Although the mill owners 
have begun construction of warehouses 
and molasses cisterns, the storage of 
such of the 1943 crop as will be ground 
cannot fail to be an acute problem. 


Government's Resourcefulness 


Meanwhile the colonial government 
exhibited marked resourcefulness. To 
compensate for the scarcity of imported 
codfish, an increasing reliance upon 
locally caught fish developed, despite in- 
adequate refrigeration and the poor con- 
dition of fishing gear for which repairs 
and replacements had not been available 
for 2 years. 


To substitute for imported edible fats 
and oils the Government initiated an 
effort to grow peanuts and soybeans, an 
effort hampered by lack of seed and by 
nonadaptability of the soil. A soap fac- 
tory began operation using cane and sea- 
weed ashes in place of caustic soda and 
carbonate of soda. 


To offset a 60-percent reduction in 
shoe imports local tanneries began to 
produce sole leather and sheepskins for 
sandals. Mangrove bark was developed 
as a leather substitute. Shops repaired 
worn-out hoes and spades and fashioned 
new machetes with metal from old car 
springs. 

A monthly ration of 175 grams of salt 
meat per person came into effect; regu- 
lations permitted each person each year 
but one suit, one pair of shoes, two shirts, 
and a small quantity of cloth. 


The water purification station at 
Didior and the hydroelectric plant on the 
Capot River shut down because of lack 
of essential materials. 


To coordinate transportation, road 
transport was limited to areas which 
could not be served by sea. Sugar, for- 
merly carried in trucks was brought to 
Fort-de-France by sail. Milk. as well as 
some 20 to 25 tons per day of Iccal suv- 
plies of vegetables, was transported by 
slow coastal craft. 


Present Situation 


Now even the limited shipments for- 
merly made each month to Martinique 
by the United States have been sus- 
pended. No ships for the islands have 
cleared United States ports from Novem- 
ber 1942, to present writing (March 10, 
1943). 

The situation has thus taken a new 
turn for the worse. It will be difficult to 
secure labor to harvest the 1943 sugar 
crop because there is little to buy with 
wages earned in the cane fields. Peas- 
ants will prefer to remain on their small 
farms. Consideration is being given to 
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the importation of labor from St. Martin. 
Labor this year has not cut and sold to 
the mills the wood usually used as fuel 
in the sugar mills and to fire cane rail- 
road locomotives. The workers refuse 
to sell at the offered price since money 
will not purchase goods that are non- 
existent. Even were these obstacles to 
the gathering of the 1943 sugar crop re- 
moved, its successful harvesting would 
but further magnify the already grievous 
problem of storage. 

While the French West Indies are esti- 
mated to have almost 200,000 able-bodied 
workers, both skilled and unskilled (the 
unskilled number roughly 100,000 men 
and 60,000 women; white skilled and pro- 
fessional men number under 5,000), to- 
day, because of the lack of purchasing 
power of money, the French West In- 
dies face the paradox of overpopulation 
coexistent with labor shortage. 

A 40-percent increase in food prices 
has occurred. Even such vegetables and 
fruits as are produced on the islands are 
scarce in the urban centers, due to lack 
of transportation. While no deaths 
from starvation have been reported, the 
average loss of weight per person trace- 
able to food shortage is estimated at 10 
pounds. Many people are weak and dis- 
eased. Infant mortality rate has risen. 
The city of Fort-de-France brings in 
only 600 liters of milk daily, while its 
actual need is estimated at 5,000 liters 
per day. 


Outlook 


Hope for a substantial betterment in 
the economic situation of the French 
West Indies, while the present shipping 
shortage persists, appears groundless. 
A possible further worsening will depend 
upon the prolonging or the ending of 
the present suspension of shipping to 
the islands from the United States. 
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C 
Argentina.—The following applica- Developments communicated to the 2. The following destinations have been 
tions for trade-mark registration were Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, assigned the numbers indicated, and indi- D 
published in the Boletin Oficial of March March 23, 1943: vidual licenses will be required for the export 
og of all commodities to these destinations. 
2, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
April 5, 1943 No. 451—Current Export Bulletin No. 85. Number 
¢ : "he . Destination Assigned 
Trade-mark Class numbder and commodity The Office of Exports has issued Cur by 
rent Export Bulletin No. 85 covering the BEW 
I ee aie tins ids No. 10—Entire class. following subiects: , - ’ 
Whe hacen sin No. 22—Ice cream. S sunjects: cheese Somaliland-------.------- ~--== a 
; : : : I. meral License—Ne aster ries. Stee enka re os Acie ete ‘i 
Chile.—The following applications for Genera scale: cptd Ally naar alent Ethiopia________- RRR E RG Fi 
2 t 1. (a) Effective March 24, 1943, the desti- French Somaliland. gunna hata te 
trade-mark registration were published nations listed in paragraph (b) are removed ey dete = egal apt a: 115 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- from Group K as set forth in the Compre- 
a: fil ees hensive Export Schedule. General-license 3. Shipments of commodities to the desti- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from provisions applicable to Group K countries nations listed in paragraphs 1 and 2 above, Fr 
the date of publication. = ~ am apply _ ee ones which are on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
sendiineee Gn teens llores asa = of com- the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
Date of : as exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
Trade-mark | Class — and | publi- S Number to the effective date of change, may be ex- 
: cation (b) Destination ack “mee ported under the previous general-license 
kick hoes by provisions. 
1918 BEW 
Quickly No. 19—Oils, lubri- | Mar. 1 poe a egy ee pone so pearettnnek fae II. Ezportation of Coffee 
et a re om a ran ne , 
Quickly No. 2l—Soap and| Do. ee rn Ny In item V of Current Export Bulletin No. 75, 
products for wash- Bahrein Islands_________ ee eo ee exporters were advised that licenses to export 
_ing and cleaning. ee a Seis es ae. 37 coffee would not be granted unless evidence 
Hobart _-- ge ye ee Do | Se PEON He a of approval from the Office of Price Adminis- 
pl gy Tes. Tran. .....----.------------.----------- 8 tration was attached to the license applica- 
: bath-heaters. Iraq------------------------ ~---------- 74 tions. Me 
Rosaluz, Sapp: o . sone pais Do. Spree sete ----------- ~-------------- 4 It will no longer be necessary to submit 
vertop, Anderson. ighting and venti- og | wo tiniesdndgbaiihaos ae : 2 
lating apparatus. Palestine and Trans-Jordan_.._...._____ 51 evidence of OPA approval with an application 
Dayton, Selca, Jeep No. 36—Machinery Do. Perim Is. (Aden) 25 for a license to export coffee. Before sub- 
PM — a es ae oe ey ae mitting an export-license application the ex- 
es : a Br, bse - Sokotra Is. (Aden)____________- wl ae porter should determine whether his proposed 
| cloth, ete. ED DED C5 at te ra coat Oe sale or transfer of coffee would be in violation 
Korentex__- _..__...| No. 47—Clothing......| Do. Yemen (Saudi Arabia)_.._._.._._.________-_ 81 of OPA rationing regulations. 
Silver Fox Collar | No. 48—Lacework,| Do. 
Stay, P. M. a brooches, III. Changes in General License .— 
Flirt, Daisy - : | No. 50—Footwear Do. 
Parker P_- ; No. 53—Papers for Do enert- teneral license 
smoking and articles te ae mrbg me | Effee- 
for smoking. Commodity Commerce | ive 
Allosol, Albalan, No. 76—Chemical and Do. F Schedule | date of 
Blancanol, Alfatro- pharmaceutical & aumber |. Old New | change 
pina, Citrohepa- products. ; 
tina, Novoloban, ; 
a. Neumo- Animal and animal products, inedible: Animal products, inedible, n. e. s 0909.98 | K C Mar. 24 Sug 
ron, Stopton, : : 8. 
Clinal, Akoti Animals, edible: 
linal, / otin, Cattle for breeding 0100. 00 K Cc Do. 
Noferin, Etersan, Cattle, other 0012.00 K C Do. 
Oleotensol, Hogs (swine) 0013.00} K C Do. Syn 
Cynerentel, Poultry, live 0019.00} K C | Do. Veg 
pe nage, ee Sheep (include Karakul sheep) 0016. 00 K C Do. 
Cc ic ifde 1 Animal products, edible: | | 
Sastil, Castifdero Egg albumen___ Caer Kk | «OCT oe 
Castil, Fedrol , Egg products, dried 00.05; K | C | Do 
—— are Egg products, frozen 0093.07 | K C Do 
Pere ana = Egg products, otherwise preserved. . 00093. 98 K C Do. 
astil, Neomoscan, Eggs, in the shell 0092.00; K COC | zs 
ten, So Gelatin ___. 0095.00} K | C Do. 
— Meat extracts and boullion cubes. 0m.00} K | C | Do. ae 
Laboratorio San adie products, edible, other (see Rennet) 0099.00 | K | ( | Do. 
Cristobal. Fruit juices, other- 1779.00 | ~ Fe | Do. 
Malt extract and malt sirup 1701.00 | 2 | G | pe ms 
: : Malt liquors, in bottles 1702.00 | 0. 
Uruguay.—The following applications Malt Namen pene 1703.00 | K-59 C | Do. 
: : ars 70: Oo | te 
for trade-mark registration were pub- om in other containers 1704.00 | K Bie: No 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- Ammonium sulfate ; om.eo) C | Now. BS " 
J 7 Calcium cyanamide 8509. 03 C do...| Do 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition c alotum nitrate — ono cannes | 8509. 05 ( do} Do rer 
5443 ‘ertilizer materials, nitrogenous, n. e. s. (include ammonium chloride an 
must be filed within 30 days from the ammonium nitrate) R509, US C | do | i fol 
: : Fertilizer mixtures, prepared, n. e. s. (state ingredients) 8551.98 | C do... | 0. 
date of publication. Fertilizers, nitrogenous organic waste materials 8510.00} © do Do. Is 
Fertilizers, nitrogenous phosphatic types (include ammonium phosphate) 8540. 00 ( otek ae 
" Fertilizers, prepared mixtures (mixtures c mtaining 25% cr more ammo- I 
Trade-mark Product | a oe nium nitrate, ammonium phosphate, ammonium sulfate, sodium nitrate, wa ; ; cell 
| padlication or urea) (report percentage of foregoing constituents in mixtures) 8551. 05 ( do Do. tat: 
—_-—_—_—_—_— —|—____— ———|——~- —— Phosphatic fertilizer materials, phosphate materials, n.e. s. (include bone- to 
Le ash, dust and meal, sintered matrix, and animal carbon for fertilizer, FAs 
= ; = 1245 basic slag, South Carolina river rock, castor pomace, etc.) _ _- Zz 8520. 00 C_ |.-.do Do. OL 
Sulfoquin, Aniobi, | Drug store and | Mar.2to6. Potassic fertilizer materials, n. e. s. (25% K2O content equivalent) 8531 98 ( do Do. 
Hydrobion, Thiobi, chemical prod- Potassic fertilize: materials, other than potassium chloride and etnetons 
Dermatomycol. ucts. sulfate, containing 27% or more potassium oxide (K:0) equivalent (25% | mar 
K20) content equivalent a tes ; | g 8531.05 O} 1.. 46... ae 
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III. Changes in General License—Continued. 
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| Depart- | General license . 

| ment of group roe 
Commodity | Commerce nonin tae of 

— A change 

number; Old New 

Chemicals—Continued. : ; 

Potassium chloride (muriate) 8531.01 C None _| Mar. 24 
Potassium sulfate - -. ‘ $531.03 Cc 3386... Do. 
Sodium nitrate, n. e. s yo ae ea pe aig 8509. 19 © do... Do. 
Superphosphate (standard superphosphate 20% available phosphoric acid 

equivalent) (include acidulated phosphate) pee RR, « ; . | 8519. 00 C ie GBs Do. 
Urea_. ‘ ; { on afd \ Cc do... Do. 

Dairy products: : 

Buttermilk - - 0099. 00 K C Do. 
Cheese, processed _ - ? 0067. 50 K Cc Do. 
Cheese, other (include in original leaves) | 0067. 90 K © Do. 
Infants’ food, malted milk, etc _- 0069. 00 kK Cc Do. 
Milk and cream, condensed (sweetened) 0061. 00 K Cc Do. 
Milk, dried skimmed pctbanal 0064. 00 K CG Do. 
Milk, dried whole milk Bp Ses | 0063. 00 K C Do. 
Milk and cream, evaporated (unsweetened) 0062. 00 K C Do. 
Milk and cream, fresh and sterilized. | 0060. 00 K © Do. 
Dog food - 0099. 00 K © Do. 

fish: . 

“ Clams and oysters, canned 0088. 05 K Cc Do 
Crab meat and crabs, canned OO88, 03 K ( Do 
Lobster, canned 0088. O1 K Cc Do 
Shellfish, canned, other OORS8. 98 K |b Do. 
Shrimp, canned 0087. 00 K Cc Do. 

Fruits—Fresh and subtropical 
Apples in barrels 1312. 00 K Cc Do. 
Apples in baskets 1310. 00 K ( Do. 
Apples in boxes ae = - S De 
Apricots 319. c ; 0 
Berries 1313. 00 K Cc Do 
Cherries 1309. 00 kK C Do 
Dates, fresh 1331. 00 K c Do. 
a ag ge . : ~ 

irapes 315. 0. 
omens and limes 1303. 00 K Cc Do. 
Oranges and tangerines 1305, 00 K ea Do. 
Peaches | 1317. 00 K C Do. 
Pears... 1316. 00 K Cc | Do. 
Pineapples 1307. 00 K C Do. 
Prunes and plums... 1318. 00 K Cc | De. 
Watermelons ae 10 K Cc Do. 
Melons, n. @. 8... 314. 50 K Cc Do. 
Fruits, fresh, other 1319. 90 K Cc Do. 

Meat products: 

Beef, canned, corned, hash, hamburger steak 0036. 15 K Cc Do. 
Beef, canned, other (include beef and ox tongues) - 0036. 90 K Cc Do 
Beef, fresh or frozen ; a } 0020. 00 K Cc Do 
Beef, pickled or cured 0021. 00 K Ce Do. 
Beef, canned, roast or boiled 0036. 18 K Cc Do. 
Chicken, canned 0039. 01 K Cc Do. 
Mutton and lamb : ie 0034. 00 K Cc Do 
Pork bacon (include all cured or pickled sides, n. e. s., and backs) 0029. 00 K Cc Do 
Pork, canned : 0037. 00 K Cc Do 
Pork, Cumberland and Wiltshire sides 0030. 00 K C Do. 
Pork, fresh or frozen 0027. 00 K C Do. 
Pork, ham and shoulder, cured 0028. 00 K Cc Do. 
Pork, other, pickled or salted : ; 0032. 00 K Cc Do. 
Sausage, bologna, and frankfurters, canned 0038. 00 K G Do 
Sausage ingredients, salted or otherwise cured | 0044. 00 K Cc Do. 
Sausage, bologna, and frankfurters, not canned 0035. 00 K C Do. 
Veal, fresh or frozen 0020. 00 } Oe eae + Do. 
Veal, pickled or cured 0023. 00 ee Ta Do. 
Other canned meat 0039. 09 | oe Cc Do. 
Other meats (include smoked poultry) 0045.00; K | C |. Do. 

Sugar and related products: } 

melon gum Bry ig x ; Do 
ucose, ary . | } 0 
Glucose, liquid ; 1643.00; K | @ Do 
Synthetic textiles: Nylon, hosiery, women’s and children’s 3854. 10 C | None Do. 
Vegetables and preparations: 
Beans, dry or ripe ‘ ‘ 1201. 10 K Cc Do. 
Ketchup, chili sauce, and other tomato table sauces 1251. 00 K Cc Do. 
ites = mt} &£ | ¢ | be 
§ ans 201. ! 0. 
Seed peas . > 1202. 50 | K 8 | Do. 
Vegetable preparations, other... 1259. 98 K C-"1 - De. 
Vegetables, dehydrated : 1259. 03 K Out Be: 
Vegetables and juices, canned, other 1249. 00 K Cc Do. 








The shipping petestt y ratings assigned to the above commodities are hereby deleted. 


Shipments of t 


1e above commodities for which an ODT permit has been issued, or which are on dock, on lighter, 


laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the previous general license provisions 


No. 452—Current Export Bulletin No. 86. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 86 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Additional Exception to Cancellation of 
Certain General Licenses. 


In addition to any other exceptions, can- 
cellations of General Licenses for the expor- 
tation of certain commodities do not apply 
to shipments of the commodities for which 
ODT permits are still valid for delivery if such 


ODT permits were issued prior to the effective 
dates of such cancellations. This exception 
applies to such cancellations as have been 
previously announced. Individual licenses 
are not required for exporations under this 
exception. 


When an exporter, or his agent, desires to 
ship under this exception, he must exhibit his 
ODT copy of the freight space application, 
form BEW-138, or the “short form” ODT 
permit to the Collector of Customs at the 
port of exit at the time he presents his export 
declaration. 
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II. Procedure for Exports to Cuba, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, and Central Ameri- 
can Countries Under 2,240 Pounds. 


Paragraph 2 of the procedure outlined in 
Bulletin No. 81, subject II, entitled “Require- 
ments Relating to Shipments Under 2,240 
Pounds” (Announcement No. 447 in Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13) will not 
apply to Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, and El Salvador. Exporters 
may proceed to arrange their direct bookings 
for shipments under 2,240 pounds to these 
countries without being limited to one such 
shipment on a single vessel, as heretofore. 


Ill. Submission of BEW-138 Applications for 
Shipments Weighing Less Than 2,240 
Pounds. 


Due to the excessive amount of shipments 
weighing less than 2,240 pounds which are 
awaiting booking, and the acute shipping 
situation for these small lots of cargo, the 
Office of Exports will allow exporters to sub- 
mit applications for freight space on form 
BEW-138, regardless of the weight of the 
shipment. 

In line with the procedure set forth in 
Bulletin No. 81, subject II, entitled “Require- 
ments Relating to Shipments Under 2,240 
Pounds,” exporters are urged to make use of 
this privilege and to file their applications 
where they have more than one shipment 
of less than 2,240 pounds going to the same 
destination. 


IV. Exportations Under SP Licenses. 


Reference is made to Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 74, subject V (Announcement No. 440 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 
27) setting forth the necessity for filing an 
application for freight space (Form BEW-— 
138) for all exportations against SP licenses, 
regardless of the weight. This provision only 
refers to shipments destined to any of the 20 
other American Republics. 





Direct rail traffic between Sarajevo and 
Vissgrad, in Bosnia (Yugoslavia), has 
been reestablished, say European press 
reports. Traffic had been disrupted with 
the destruction of bridges in eastern 
Bosnia. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
March 13, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The March 13 issue 
contains these articles: 


BASES IN THE OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF LEND- 
LEASE. 


VISIT OF THE BRITISH SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPA- 
NESE NATIONALS. 


AID TO THE SOVIET UNION. 
BASES IN THE PACIFIC. 


EXPORTATION OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS TO SPAIN. 


THE POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTION OF 
SOCIAL WORK TO POST-WAR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION: Address by Hugh 
R. Jackson. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE 
SUPPLEMENT 5 TO REVISION Iv. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


CONTRIBUTION FOR RELIEF. 


Other Publications 


EIGHTH QUARTERLY REPORT TO 
CONGRESS ON LEND-LEASE OPERA- 
TIONS FOR THE PERIOD ENDED 
MARCH 11, 1943. Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration. 1943. 56 pp. 

Available gratis from: Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS, 
COMMITTEES, BOARDS, ETC., CON- 
CERNED WITH THE WAR. JU. S. De- 
partment of Siate. 1943. 13 pp. Re- 
print from the Department of State Bul- 
letin, January 16, 1943. 

Available gratis from: Office of War 
Information, Washington, :D. C. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND PERU. 
United States Tariff Commission. 1943. 
169 pp. Contains digests of information 
concerning products on which conces- 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


sions were granted by the United States 
in the trade agreement, including an 
analysis of the trade agreement between 
the United States and Peru, signed May 
7, 1942, a statement concerning the 
economy of Peru, and data relating to 
trade between the two countries. 


Available gratis from: United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 


WE FIGHT WITH MERCHANT 
SHIPS. M. B. Palmer. 1943. 307 pp. 
Illus. Price, $2.75. Tells the story of 
our Merchant Marine. Tells what we 
started with in the way of shipping, what 
we have done in the way of record-break- 
ing shipbuilding, what kind of ships are 
being built and by whom. Describes the 
make-up of the Merchant Marine, the 
training given men and their officers, 
what kind of ships now make up our 
convoys and how they are armed. In- 
cludes stories of heroic actions during 
ship disasters, the story behind the North 
African campaign, of Admiral Land, 
Henry J. Kaiser, Boatswain E. T. Chaney 
and Second Officer Frank A. Santina, 
who won the first Merchant Marine Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals, and numerous 
other engrossing narratives and inci- 
dents. 


Available from: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE SILENT WAR. Jon B. Jansen 
and Stefan Weyl. 1943. 357 pp. Price, 
$2.75. Tells of the growth of the under- 
ground movement in Germany from the 
beginning of Hitler’s regime to the pres- 
ent time. Reveals eyewitness reports of 
underground activities—daring journeys 
to the provinces and to foreign coun- 
tries, contacts with responsible people, 
secret meeting places, and so on. Ex- 
plains modern techniques in secret com- 
munications, from invisible ink to micro- 
photography. 

Available from: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESEARCH AND POST-WAR PLAN- 
NING. United Nations Information Of- 
fice. 1942. Separate volumes consisting 
of: Survey of Agencies, Part VI, 75 cents; 
Bibliography, Part VI, 90 cents. Lists 
sources of information which will be 
helpful to those interested in post-war 
planning. In addition to describing a 
number of agencies at work on post-war 
problems, the booklets contain a bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles dealing with 
the many phases of post-war recon- 
struction. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


THEY CAME AS FRIENDS. Tor 
Myklebost. 1943. 297 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Presents an account of the conquest of 
Norway and of the rising determination 
of the Norwegian people to resist the 
conqueror. The author believes that 
Hitler used Norway as an experimental 
field for transplanting of National So- 
cialist ideas. From flattery and prom- 
ises that flowed freely when the Ger- 
mans came to Norway, Hitler’s methods 
have gradually shifted to extreme terror 
and torture. The only result has been 
the ever-mounting hostility of the Nor- 
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wegian people. Gives a clear picture of 
the role played by Quisling and his smal] 
band of followers in today’s Norway, 
Shows how a nation, even though dis- 
armed, can disrupt the Nazi program by 
holding to its traditional principles and 
methods of democracy. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, New York, 
MF 





Brazil, Too, Has Banana 
Problem 


Some of the Rio de Janeiro papers have 
commented on the banana crisis in the 
United States, the result of lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities, and have 
pointed out that Brazil too has its 
banana problem. Taking for example 
1940, the last year on which there are 
complete statistics, Brazil produced (says 
the American Brazilian Association) 
91,667,200 bunches, of which the domestic 
market absorbed from 80 to 90 percent 
but the exports represented about one- 
third the value of the entire crop. Ar- 
gentina was the best customer. Trans- 
portation, however, has affected the 
Brazilian exports the same as it has those 
from Central America. 
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Harry N. Stark.—Born Manchester, 
Mich., February 13, 1895; grade school 
and high school in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pen- 
nington Preparatory School, 1915-16; 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
1916-18; U. S. Army, 1918-19; Recife, 
Brazil, with National City Bank of New 
York, 1919-20, as Foreign Trade Rep- 
resentative; traveling auditor in Cuba 
for Electric Bond & Share Co., 1922-28; 
comptroller of Electric Bond & Share 
Co.’s Argentine properties, 1928-35; 
Journalism School, University of Mis- 
souri, 1935-36; owner and _ publisher, 
Eastern Shore Times, Berlin, Md., 1936- 
37; George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., 1939-40; War De- 
partment, Atlanta and Augusta, Ga., 
1940-41. At present: Senior Economic 
Analyst, chief Cuban and Caribbean Re- 
gion, American Republics Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





North Africa’s Food-Supply 
Problems 
(Continued from p. 11) 


average in Tunisia and bountiful in 
Morocco. 


Feeling the Pinch 


Shortages of goods, however, such as 
oil, sugar, tea, and cotton cloth, coupled 
with distrust of paper currency, removed 
much of the farmer’s incentive for bring- 
ing his crops to the open market and 
contributed to the development of black- 
market operations in domestic as well 
as foreign produce. Supplies offered to 
the urban population and for export were 
thus reduced. Flour had to be stretched 
by applying higher extraction rates and 
by mixing substitutes such as bean flour. 
In Algeria, a great sheep-exporting 
country, meat came to be rationed in 
various localities as it was in Tunisia 
and Morocco. All three countries ra- 
tioned olive oil. Local rationing was 
applied in Algeria to such domestic prod- 
ucts as eggs, fish, fruits, and vegetables. 

During 1941, French North Africa and 
West Africa sent to France over a mil- 
lion metric tons of cereals, cereal prep- 
arations, fruits, vegetables, vinegar, 
wine, meat, fish, dairy products, oilseeds, 
huts, kernels, and animal and vegetable 
fats. A substantial proportion of these 
products was taken over by the Axis 
which also drew directly on French North 
Africa to supply Rommel’s forces. Such 
data as are available make it seem un- 
likely that actual exports of cereals, 
wine, oils, and, probably, livestock prod- 
ucts approached the pre-war level, 
though French North Africa appears to 
have shipped unusually large quantities 
of fruits and vegetables. In 1942, the 
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wheat crop was poor and wine produc- 
tion was also subnormal. 

While the Allied occupation of French 
North Africa could not have deprived 
German Europe of much grain in 1942, 
it came just at the time when heavy 
shipment of fruits and vegetables was 
beginning. The loss of phosphates from 
North Africa, second largest producing 
area in the world (the United States is 
first), will be a severe blow to Nazi food 
supplies, since French North Africa was 
the only remaining major source of phos- 
phate rock for Germany. 


Moves To Spur Production 


According to American experts, North 
Africa’s production of agricultural prod- 
ucts suggests that, within the range of 
products, some shifts of emphasis in 
farming enterprises may bring greater 
output of the products most needed. 
For instance, it might be possible to in- 
crease the production of poultry and 
vegetables. 

It is considered unlikely that the prin- 
cipal products will be in oversupply. 
Hence, it would seem that the best re- 
sults may be achieved under a program 
encouraging increased production of 
former crops with some shift in emphasis 
to particular products. 

Acreage can be somewhat expanded by 
improving existing irrigation systems and 
putting more fallow under cultivation. 
Yields can be increased by introducing 
better farming techniques of a direct, 
practical nature under the direction of 
both American and French experts. 

Acreage goals for the 1942-43 season, 
as compared with the area allotted or 
actually cultivated in 1941-42, show no 
change for cereals—increases for dry 
legumes, fodder crops, oilseeds, and other 
industrial crops—decreases for garden 
vegetables on acreages planted in 1942 
and proposed for 1943. 

Cereal acreage goals represent an in- 
crease over the 1933-37 average for Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia and a slight decrease 
for Algeria. Goals for dry legumes and 
oilseeds are high above the pre-war av- 
erage for all three countries. The re- 
duced goals for garden vegetables equal 
the 1933-37 average for Algeria and are 
much higher for Morocco. Recommen- 
dations for raising the goals for garden 
vegetables will depend on the size of 
military requirements. 

These goals could not be reached, Mr. 
Eisenhower has pointed out, if it were 
not for the fact that the United Nations 
are sending to North Africa critically 
needed machinery repair parts, fuel, and 
concentrated fertilizers. 





“Quiz Kids” Give Right Answer 


A German teacher asked a Luxem- 
bourg school girl to name one of her 
country’s great rulers, and without hes- 
itation she replied, ‘“‘The Grand Duchess 
Charlotte.” Nettled, the man asked sar- 
castically, “And who fled, leaving the 
people in the lurch?” 

The whole class answered in chorus: 
“HESS.” 
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Ordnance Dept., U. 8. Army 


Haiti Sees Business Benefits in 
Expanded English Study 


At the invitation of President Elie 
Lescot, a staff of seven teachers has 
arrived in the Republic of Haiti from the 
United States to help launch a universal 
English-teaching program in the Haitian 
national schools, the United States Office 
of Education announced recently. 

The teachers have been stationed in 
five different cities and will work cooper- 
atively to develop a curriculum and 
teaching methods. Three more teachers 
are expected to go to Haiti soon to com- 
plete the group of ten. 

There is a strong interest in English 
among Haitian students and townspeople 
and a desire to hear English on the radio. 
In line with President Lescot’s plan to 
strengthen Haiti by training Haitian 
students in technical fields, English will 
be taught in all grades above the fourth 
in all Haitian schools. Many students 
will be able to come to the United States 
in the future for specialized training be- 
cause of their ability to speak and read 
English. 

The teachers now in Haiti were sent 
under a pian sponsored jointly by the 
Haitian Government, the Department of 
State, the Division of Science and Educa- 
tion of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, and the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations of the 
United States Office of Education. The 
teachers will remain in Haiti until July. 





Aruba’s Better Airport Facilities 


A major improvement for Aruba, an 
island of the Netherlands West Indies 
group, some 20 miles north of Venezuela, 
is the enlargement of the airport facili- 
ties at Dakota Field, with the thought of 
inducing more air lines to include the 
island in their schedules. 








SURVEY OF CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


A monthly publication supplying the need for 
authoritative data. Covering the major fields of 
economic and industrial activity, and presenting 
interpretive text, charts, and statistics, it affords 
a comprehensive review of business trends. 
Approximately 2,400 series of business facts are 
presented each month, as well as special articles 
dealing with subjects of timely importance and 
interest to the business community. A weekly 
supplement, sent to all subscribers, contains 
weekly and monthly data made available during 
the previous week, thus providing an up-to-date 


review of business facts. 


The Survey of Current Business 
is available at $2 per year, in advance. Subscription remittance should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
and should be forwarded to that official at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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